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The beautiful new Fairlane Town Sedan 
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to meet, and drive, the most exciting car 
ever to grace the highways—the ’55 Ford 





You'll see thrilling, longer, lower 
styling. You’ll discover spacious new 
interiors—the richest, most colorful ever. 


You'll delight in new Trigger-Torque 
performance —instant response, new agilit} 
a wealth of reserve power for quick, 
safe passing. You’ll enjoy, too, the 
split-second getaway of Ford’s new 
Speed-Trigger Fordomatic. 
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3-D Convention 
The forthcoming UAHC Biennial, 


already known as the Convention of 
the three E’s, may go down in the an- 
nals as the 3-D Convention because of 
the way in which the three themes 
(Religious Education, Social Ethics 
and Spiritual Exaltation) will be dealt 
with. At evening plenary meetings, 
prominent speakers will make Declara- 
tions; at morning workshops delegates 
will further explore the topics in Dis- 
cussions; afternoon sessions will be 
devoted to Decisions. The resultant 
statements will give the world some 
idea of the goals of the Reform move- 
ment. If the statements are clear, the 
deliberations may prove epochal, shap- 
ing the direction of Reform for genera- 
tions to come. 


Facing the West 


The choice of Los Angeles as the 


site of the Union and Sisterhood Bien- 
nials properly focuses attention on the 
emergence of a major new center of 
Jewish life. Los Angeles is now the 
second largest Jewish community in 
the U.S., and, as for Reform, temples 
old and new abound in that area. It is 
to be hoped that a record outpouring 
of Biennial delegates will join in salut- 
ing the West on its zeal for Judaism. 
It is also to be hoped that new aids 
for revitalizing Judaism will rise out of 
the West so that the area’s effect on 
Judaism will be, to use one of its 
favorite adjectives, “colossal.” 


Congratulations 


To help celebrate the Tercentenary, 
sixty-five temples will be honored at 
the Biennial as centenarians. That is, 
they have served God and nation for 
at least a century. We join in extend- 
ing heartfelt congratulations to each 
of them. 
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LEFT: Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
where Biennials will take place. 
ABOVE (right), Rabbi Maurice N. 
Eisendrath, UAHC president, whose 
“State of Union” message will key- 
note convention, shown with Father 
John A. O’Brien, of University of 
Notre Dame, a fellow co-chairman 
on Commission on Religious Or- 
ganizations of National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, sponsor of 
February’s nation-wide Brotherhood 
observances, 
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The recent establishment of a Joint 
Commission on Social Action, repre- 
senting the UAHC and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, has 
focused attention on the place of reli- 
gious groups in civic matters. This 
is a@ major item on the program of the 
Union Biennial—the E of Ethics. Here- 
with, an assortment of opinions dn the 
subject. Readers are urged to submit 
comments.—Eb. 


ETHICS 











An Imperative Duty 


Jupaism Is A COMBINATION of theolog- 
ical concepts and ethical practices. It 
is an affirmation of the close relation- 
ship between God and man. Through- 
out our history, spiritual conviction 
has been inseparably bound to ethical 
action. Therefore, congregations, which 
are the custodians of Jewish values, 
must let society know what the views 
of Judaism are on the important issues 
of the day. No condition which in- 
volves the application of justice, 
brotherhood, or love should be beyond 
the purview of congregational action. 

Our faith is as much concerned with 
the maintenance of social ethics as it 
is with what is sometimes called “pure- 
ly spiritual” matters. Indeed, in Juda- 
ism it is difficult to distinguish sharply 
between the two. Worship divorced 
from daily living is inconceivable in 
Judaism. Our heroes are Amos, cham- 
pion of social justice, and Isaiah, advo- 
cate of social righteousness. 

I conclude, therefore, that congrega- 
tions not only have a right, but a duty 
to form committees on social action. 
Religious institutions have not fulfilled 
their functions if they do not evaluate 
the social issues of the day in the light 
of religious commandments. They must 
also bring the values of Judaism to 
bear upon the direction and the solu- 
tion of social problems. True. this task 
has only just begun to be undertaken 
by synagogues, but it is proper that the 
voice of Judaism emerge from the sanc- 
tuary. Gradually, our methods will be 
improved and we shall become more 
proficient in our performance. That is 
why it is important that social action 
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Does the Synagogue Have 
a Role in Social Action? 


committees be peopled with our ablest 
and most thoughtful men and women. 
Leo Wertgame, President, 
Congregation B’nai Jehu- 
dah, Kansas City, and 
Chancellor, Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society 


Towards a Better World 


Jupaism Is No woRLD-DENYING faith. It 
has never preached abandonment of 
the world, retirement into the monk’s 
cell. It is indeed the unique quality of 
our Judaism that, for all its awareness 
of the inevitability of sin in man and 
evil in man’s society, it demands of 
every one of us that we strive unceas- 
ingly to make this world a better place 
in which to live. 

It is therefore in order that Jews in 
their synagogues discuss the issues of 
the day, and make every effort to apply 
to secular problems the ethics of the 
faith. Moreover, it is not just some 
problems and some actions to which 
the ethic of Judaism applies. If we will 
be Jews, we will be Jews in our every 
action, and find religious meaning in 
every cause. 

But this universal relevance of Juda- 
ism does not mean that the synagogue 
ought as a corporate body to make pro- 
nouncements on social and _ political 
issues, nor that the synagogue or its 
members should act as a group, a seg- 
mented body, in affairs which are pri- 
marily secular and American, not 
merely Jewish, in scope. 

America is no theocratic state, and 
the synagogue is no political action 
committee. The Jewish ethic is clear 
and certain. But righteousness is per- 
sonal, and Judaism is not a set of eco- 
nomic or legal or political pre-concepts 
which tell us how in the particular 
environment of modern America we 
are to realize the eternal precepts. 
Jews in fact disagree today as they 
have always disagreed with respect to 
the specific political and social pro- 
cedures by which to achieve a good 
society. 

The work of the rabbi and the syna- 
gogue is to teach men, and help them 


to be Jews, to find their faith. If men 
become believing Jews once more, if 
they can gain the wholeness of soul 
and the courage and conviction whicli 
that wholeness brings, they will know 
that they must go out into the world 
to serve their fellow men in humility 
and love. They will join in all good 
causes with like-minded Americans of 
all creeds and no creed to work the 
more effectively because they are not 
segregating themselves in their civic 
endeavors as Jews. 

Nor need the rabbi be distressed 
because the members of his congrega- 
tion do not agree with each other nor 
some of them, with him, in every par- 
ticular issue. He knows that he is no 
political economist nor even a sociolo- 
gist. And he realizes that if the syna- 
gogue as such were to make pronounce- 
ments and take sides in political and 
social issues, he would be bound by 
a majority decision, and no longer 
free in the pulpit and elsewhere to 
defend and urge those measures which 
he deems right. Finally, he will rejoice 
that Judaism, unbound by any politi- 
cal platform, inspires men today, as in 
every age, to work wholeheartedly and 
with courage for the good of their 
country and mankind. 

Dr. Clarence W. Efroym- 
son, Professor of Econom- 
ics, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, and member, 
UAHC National Executive 
Board 


Problems of Translation 


Of course, I believe that synagogues 
and other religious groups have a legit- 
imate interest in social action. How- 
ever, this conviction does not eliminate 
the several problems which attend the 
translation of that interest into par- 
ticipation in secular controversies af- 
fecting the general welfare. 

The first difficulty, it seems to me. 
is one of definition. “Social action” is 
such an elastic term that it can be 
stretched to apply to almost anything: 
immigration laws, congressional in- 
quiries, Bricker Amendments, segre- 
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gation, the relevancy of the Fifth 
Amendment to civil rights, compulsory 
health insurance, even to farm prices 
and public housing. 

Understandably, all these complex 
and controversial topics lend them- 
selves to sermons and perhaps congre- 
gational action, but there is a marked 
distinction between the right of an 
individual rabbi to avail himself of 
his constitutional prerogative of free 
speech (which+no sensible person 
would question) and the wisdom of 





ISAIAH 


Insignia of Social Action Commis- 
sion is statuette of Isaiah by prize- 
winning sculptor, Moissaye Marans. 
Statuettes are available for home 
and temple decoration from UAHC. 


collective action by Jewish religious 
organizations. This, then, poses a sec- 
ond difficulty. There are usually two 
sides to most disputes about “social 
action.” A great deal of extremely 
careful and delicate research is re- 
quired before it is possible to deter- 
mine all the facts against the back- 
ground of economic, geographical, and 
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historic matrices which combine to 
compose the total pattern of any par- 
ticular problem and there have been 
occasions when hasty or ill-considered 
public utterances and resolutions by 
Jewish individuals and groups have 
not only caused subsequent embarrass- 
ment to American Jews generally, but 
actually (because of local prejudice 
or nationally stimulated bigotry) have 
done serious damage to a_ worthy 
cause. 

As a rule, the average lay leader of 
a temple or other religious body is 
prevented by his very preoccupation 
with congregational affairs from ac- 
quiring enough accurate background 
material to possess anything more than 
a superficial knowledge of problems 
involving social action. It would be 
presumptuous for me to express an 
opinion concerning the amount of care- 
ful research which the average rabbi 
can cram into his already overcrowded 
days and nights, or whether he has 
enough hours left, after the perform- 
ance of his multitudinous duties which 
are, at least technically, beyond the 
perimeter of his congregational func- 
tions. The protective 
agencies (which quite properly refrain 
from encroaching upon the religious 
domain) employ trained individuals 
who devote all their time to studying 
these questions. Generally, the reli- 


various Civic 


gious groups are consulted and fre- 
quently asked to participate in any 
broad statement of policy before any 
attempt is made to issue statements 
or take action on questions involving 
civil liberties or civil rights. 

I am somewhat reluctantly impelled 
to express the view that that is the 
sounder procedure, and that independ- 
ent action by one or more religious 
groups is likely to have a divisive and 
disruptive, rather than a salutary, 
effect. 

Finally, there arises the question of 
consistency. As one who served for a 
quarter of a century as a temple board 
member, I am aware of the tempta- 
tions which lead officers of synagogues 
to stimulate the interest of their mem- 
bership by dynamic and, occasionally, 
extracurricular excursions .of one 
kind or another. I certainly have no 
desire to quote from the New Testa- 
ment, but I cannot escape the feeling 
that whatever immediate problems 
plague synagogues will not be solved 
by converting their assemblies into 
forums for discussion and polemics on 


matters which are, at best, only col- 
lateral to the essential function of our 
religion, the worship of God in the 
beauty of holiness. 

Charles W. Morris, Attor- 
ney, Former President, 
Temple Adath Israel, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Proclaiming Our Mission 


Mark Twain ONCE REMARKED that a 
man can remain in a room without 
opening his mouth and yet be a liar 
if by his silence he countenances state- 
ments which he knows are untrue. The 
sin of omission is no less reprehensible 
than the sin of commission. 

Religion is not a closed compart- 
ment of life. It must suffuse our living. 
We worship not only when we utter 
prayers but when we transfer the 
words of our mouth to the deeds of 
our hands. In Judaism holiness refers 
not only to the atmosphere which pre- 
vails in a building but also to deeds 
designed to make equity and truth 
triumph in the world at large. The ac- 
ceptance of these sacred responsibili- 
ties may be a bit hazardous but since 
when has 
been worth some risk? The champion- 
ship of noble causes certainly requires 
discretion and efficiency to be success- 
ful, but it is one thing to be cautious 
and another thing entirely to abandon 


something precious not 


a divine mission. 

This follows our ancient tradition. 
Leviticus (25:10) tells us: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land.” In this 
connection, the rabbis tell us that 
“proclaim” here means not merely to 
announce but to carry out. 

In our country, religious 
have been aggressive in social action. 
Protestant and Catholic bodies fre- 
quently issue pronouncements on the 


groups 


issues of the day. These matters are 
not left to secular agencies, for it is 
proper that the religious groups de- 
clare the ethical implications of soci- 
ety’s conduct. We Jewish laymen were 
far behind our Christian brethren 
when at the last Union Biennial we 
resolved to found a social action com- 
mission because “the worship of God 
must be transmuted into the work of 
God.” Congregational Social Action 
Committees are not designed to 
“freeze” Jewish opinion, but to stimu- 
late the healthy type of discussion and 
(Continued on page 30) 











NEW CONGREGATIONS GROW FAST. Many re- 
cently formed congregations now have their own 
buildings. Members of Temple Avodah, Oceanside, 
N. Y., built their own. Even children (right) 
helped out. 








DOZENS OF NEW TEMPLES got their start from Rabbi Albert G. Baum, 
the Union’s director of new congregations. In photo above Rabbi Baum 
(second from left) is shown at historic scene in Toronto where a new 
congregation, Temple Sinai, was born in the building of famed Holy 
Biossom Tempe. On left is Laurie T. Simonsky, of Union’s national 
execut've board, who helped create new congregation. On far right is 
Holy Blossom’s rabbi, Abraham L. Feinberg, who also aided new group. 
Examining temple plans are Mrs. Wallace Fram, secretary, and Harry 
Pollock, pres'dent of Temp'e Sinai. Crzan‘zing meeting for new con- 
gregation took place, fittingly, in Holy Blossom’s Rabbi Maurice N. 
Eisendrath Auditorium, named after Union’s president, under whose 
leadership temples have soared from 300 to almost 509. 


NUMBER OF REFORM TEMPLES NEARS 





THIRTY-SIX NEW CONGREGATIONS have 
been formed, with UAHC aid, since 
January, 1953. These, added _ to 
eleven older congregations which have 
joined the Union since that time, 
bring the number of American Re- 
form temples to 497, which is to be 
contrasted with the 300 which be- 
longed to the Union eleven years ago 
when the drive for the unaffiliated and 
the expansion of the Union was initi- 
ated by Dr. Eisendrath. 











The New Congregations 


CITY 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Ardmore, Pa. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Beverly, Ill. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 
Chicago, II. 
Chicago, II]. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Daly City, Calif. 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Freeport, N. Y. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
Highland Pk., IIL. 
Irondiquoit, N. Y. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Little Neck, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Monticello, N. Y 
Montreal, Que. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Reseda, Calif. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Skokie, III. 
Somerv Ile, N. J. 
Stamford. Conn. 
Syosset, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
Wantagh, N. Y. 


NAME OF TEMPLE 
Temple Emanu-El 
Main Line Reform 
Beth Am 

Beth Torah 

Judea Reform 

Boro Pk Progressive 
Jewish Community 
Beth Torah 

Hyde Park Liberal 
Sholom 

Westlake 

Fair Lawn Reform 
Beth Sholom 

Union Reform 
Garden City 
Emanuel 

Highl’nd Pk Reform 
Emanu-El 

Sholom 

Menorah 

New Thought 

West End 

Emanu-El 

Sholom 

Beth Sholom 

Bnai Or 

Sinai 

Judea 

Westchester Reform 
Judea 

Beth El 

Sinai 

North Shore 

Sinai 

Beth Torah 
Suburban 


Recent Affiliates 


CITY 
Billings, Mont. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleroi, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Curacao, N.W.I. 
Georgetown. S. C. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
McCallen, Texas 
Norwalk, Calif. 


NAME OF TEMPLE 
Beth Aaron 
B’nai Israel 
Rodef Shalom 
Beth Israel 
Emanu-El 
Beth Elohim 
Israel 
Emanu-El 
Beth Jacob 
Emanuel 
Southeast 
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OC... AGAIN Liberal Judaism must 
to its own self be true. Compromise 
for the sake of expediency and nu- 
merical growth ‘will ultimately dilute 
the uniqueness of our movement. What 
we must recapture are the basic dy- 
namics of all liberal causes: a recog- 
nition of reality, a resistance to the 
pressures of conformity, and a deter- 
mination to push back constantly the 
horizons of our thought. It would 
help us considerably to study several 
pertinent issues before us. 

1. Our discussions of Sabbath wor- 
ship and attendance sound like a 
broken record. The same humdrum 
themes predominate. Such a situation 
exists because of our failure to look 
facts in the face. The sermon, for 
instance, can no longer be considered 
the most strategic instrument for lur- 
ing mature adults to the temple. Its 
role in a permissive religious atmos- 
phere such as we aim to foster must 
be reconsidered. The emphasis today 
in educational circles is being placed 
on small discussion groups, forums, 
symposia, in which the entire group 
participates instead of being railed 
at and censured. The pulpit cannot 
effect changes of an abiding nature in 
the pews under the present circum- 
stances. Worship, likewise, in the 
stilted and stereotyped framework 
imposed by the Union Prayerbook, can 
not be tolerated by those who in 
philosophical moments question the 
basic assumptions of prayer to a 
supernatural Being. We applaud the 
original and creative services which 
have become the hallmark of our 
youth conclaves. Too often, however, 
the adult response to the challenge 
is epitomized by the introduction of 
another verbose ceremonial, the 
launching of advertising campaigns to 
sell religion as though it were a new 
brand of deodorant, or dreary lamen- 
tations at national conventions. Gone 
is the spirit of experimentation in most 
Liberal congregations. We cling to 
outworn forms and hide the truth 
from ourselves and hope to inveigle a 
good attendance once a month by 
blessing the birthday children. 
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Adult Jewish Education: 


The Issues before Us 


2. A new brand of Philistinism is 
sapping our intellectual vigor. Our 
deliberations concerning the place of 
ceremonialism in our lives reveal 
abysmal confusion and spiritual my- 
opia. Once upon a time Liberal Juda- 
ism gloried in its grappling with the 
intellectual challenge flung at it by 
the natural and social sciences. Once 
upon a time a Liberal Jew was indeed 
perturbed over the need for develop- 
ing an adequate philosophy of life. 
Instead, we see today complete capit- 
ulation to the winds of a new doc- 
trine which preaches ritualism as the 
panacea to the age of anxiety. It 
should at once be pointed out that 
the author himself favors the absorp- 
tion of the emotional and folk aspects 
of Judaism into our movement and 
has done so in his own congregation. 
He cautions rather against following 
the blind alleys of codes and subordi- 
nating the religious quest to the cer- 
tainty of ceremonial. Too often a 
bankrupt ideology will find refuge in 
perfunctory rites. We are not sufh- 
ciently clear as to what we believe in 
and this failure cannot be glossed 
over by a ceremonial loyalty oath. 

3. It has at long last dawned on 
us that our laymen are illiterate so 
far as their Jewishness is concerned. 
Yet our orientation in attempting to 
change the status quo is somewhat 
awry. We cannot consider adult edu- 
cation as only one phase of congrega- 
tional activity, whether on the national 
or local level, but as the very heart 
of the entire spiritual structure. We 
cannot hunt frantically for that 
gimmick which will get our laymen to 
read the Jewish classics, forgetting 
that even Hutchins kas not yet saved 
the world, nor even his native land, 
with his Great Books. Historical al- 
lusions will be of no avail, for what 
our grandmothers read can serve as 
no model for the modern Jewish wo- 
man, alive to the complexity of the 
world in which she lives. Let us raise 
more fundamental questions: what 
should the average Liberal Jew know? 
How can he receive help in working 
out a suitable frame of reference for 


by Harry Essrig 


religious living? How much of our 
imposing heritage can be master? 
How much should he discard so that 
he might retain the essentials? Adult 
education is something more than 
holding a class in Bible several 
months a year or delivering a series 
of lectures on men who lived thou- 
sands of years ago. Adult education 
must be woven into our Friday night 
services, Sisterhood meetings, youth 
groups, indeed into every facet of con- 
gregational life. It requires imagina- 
tion, the use of new techniques, the 
preparation of modern materials... 
and a healthy respect for affairs of 
the mind. 

4. It requires no sociologist to note 
that the very nature of our constitu- 
ency has changed. Our congregations 
bulge with young married couples. 
The size of the average family has 
increased beyond our expectations. 
Mothers and even fathers are worried 
over their ability to transmit Judaism 
to their children. For some time now 
it has been evident that the family 
must become the focal point of in- 
terest for our congregations, that 
many cultural, educational, and social 
events must henceforth be _ built 
around the family unit. It has be- 
come obvious to those of us fortunate 
enough to develop a psychiatric ap- 
proach, whether by way of the couch 
or textbook, that our parents must be 
helped in the proper rearing of their 
children. This must be considered to 
be a primary responsibility of our 
temples, for maladjusted individuals 
cannot become adequate, self-respect- 
ing Jews. Yet such concern hzs been 
relegated to the periphery of our con- 
gregational interest, for we keep on 
prating about the preservation of Ju- 
daism while we behold individuals 
going to pieces because of ambiva- 
lence about themselves as Jews. 

These selected items point up the 
impasse in which we are caught. Our 
rebellion against the shortcomings of 
classical Reform has petered out into 





Rabbi Essrig is spiritual leader of Temple 
Emanuel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











a frantic and confused imitation of 
other religious movements. We have 
lost the courage to be ourselves. Our 
rabbis engage in masochistic flagel- 
lation at the hands of existentialist 
philosophers without pulpits. In the 
large metropolitan areas we measure 
our spiritual virility in terms of new 
recruits who combine nostalgia for 


the past with an easy conscience in 
the present. We aspire to be all things 
to all Jews. We have become promo- 
tion experts in the field of religion 
and forget that the strength of Liberal 
Judaism rests only in its ability to 
clear the jungles of human thought 
and prepare the pathway for a reason- 
able interpretation of the mysteries 


A Reply to Rabbi Essrig 


by David Polish 


Bunny; Raps Essric REALIZES that 
the function of the sermon need not 
be to “lure mature adults to the 
temple” and to “rail at and censure” 
the worshippers. It is unfortunate that 
some rabbis exploit the sermon for 
unworthy ends. But the fault lies in 
the sermonizer, not in the sermon. 
Used skilfully, the sermon can teach, 
inspire, and move to action. Some- 
where within the life of the congrega- 
tion there ought to be room for the 
rabbi to speak his thoughts in an or- 
ganized and extended manner. We 
may have to make a reappraisal of 
what constitutes a sermon, of the sub- 
ject matter, of the continuity of 
thought from one week to another, but 
that is different from liquidating the 
sermon. 

Moreover, must we juxtapose ser- 
mons against “discussion groups, for- 
ums, symposia” as if they were in- 
compatible? There are many syna- 
gogue situations where both the ser- 
mon on Friday night and the discus- 
sion group at another time have proved 
effective. One can demolish discussion 
groups with the same logic with which 
Rabbi Essrig destroys the sermon. 
There is nothing inherently superior 
in a symposium or a “buzz-session” 
from which a super-abundance of nar- 
ishkeit has been known to emanate. 
Let us beware of undue deference to 
“emphasis today in educational cir- 
cles” which, like all current disci- 
plines, are constantly revising their 
dogmas. It is not unlikely that some 
day educational circles will conclude 
that a_ well-constructed discourse, 
based on study and hard thinking, is 
preferable to discussions in which the 
participants are unequipped for a 





Dr. Polish is rabbi of Temple Beth Emeth, 
Evanston, Ill. 


meaningful exchange of ideas. 
Granted that the Union Prayerbook 
often fails to meet our spiritual re- 
quirements, we are not without re- 
course. It is not true that “gone is 
the spirit of experimentation.” My im- 
pression is that there is increasing ex- 
perimentation in our synagogues. My 
own congregation not only articulates 
the following in its Statement of Prin- 


of the Universe. 

Perhaps the forthcoming Biennial 
convention of the Union will get down 
to brass tacks and address itself to 
the task of safeguarding our move- 
ment as a liberal oasis in the midst 
of an arid, increasingly obscurantist, 
religious milieu. 


ciples, but lives by it: “We are not 
content to accept the present forms 
and practices of Judaism as fixed and 
final. To do so would be to create a 
new Orthodoxy. In keeping with the 
spirit of Judaism throughout its his- 
tory, we affirm the necessity for creat- 
ing new forms of worship and ob- 
servance, which will aid us in our 
search for spiritual growth.” 


UAHC FILMS WIN AWARDS 





FOR THE SECOND YEAR IN ROW UAHC FILMS won awards from the 
Council of Jewish Audio-Visual Education. This year awards, sponsored 
by American Association for Jewish Education, went to “Isaac and Re- 
becca,” scene from which is shown on right, first Biblical movie made by 
Jewish group in United States. Also cited was UAHC filmstrip, “Judah 
Touro, Friend of Man.” In photo (left), citation is held by Harry Brandt, 
president of the Independent Theater Owners’ Association of New York 
before he presents it to Louis K. Friedman, who accepted it in behalf 
of UAHC, of which he is national executive board member. The Biblical 
movie, made by UAHC’s Department of Audio-Visual Education, also 
received an award of merit from the Film Council of Greater Boston. 
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We have introduced new services. 
We have restored the drama and the 
dance to our worship. On occasion, the 
sermon period is used for exposition 
of a Biblical passage which the con- 
gregation follows in printed texts. The 
search and the struggle for more de- 
sirable means of reaching out to God 
are fraught with pain. But there is 
nothing in present-day Reform to 
prevent us from trying. 


Ceremonialism 

Rabbi Essrig is justified in his cri- 
tique of ceremonialism in Reform. 
Much mischief has been done by a 
headlong restoration of ceremonies 
without an adequate understanding of 
their purpose and meaning. But in 
criticizing our misapplication of cere- 
monies, let us not do what the first 
Reformers did. Let us not again re- 
pudiate the emotional factor in our 
Jewish way of life. Let us rather use 
it for deepening our awareness of, and 
our commitment to the spiritual and 
ethical forces in Judaism. Also, let 
us not lump ritualism and normative 
Jewish practice together, as if they 
were one and the same. “An adequate 
philosophy of life” is not enough for 
a religiously motivated person. He 
must also have an adequate way of 
living, and for a Jew, an adequate way 
of Jewish living. Here, broad princi- 
ples of liberal doctrine will not suffice. 
They must be bolstered by guides to 
religious and ethical action. 


Adult Education 
In his emphasis on adult education, 
Rabbi Essrig again offers us alterna- 


tives where they need not be posed. 
We cannot separate adult education 
from the total Jewish and religious ex- 
perience of the congregation. They 
are one. The Rabbis never spoke of 
Torah (study) as against Avodah 
(worship) but regarded them as an 
inseparable entity, with each contain- 
ing much of the other, and both, as 
well as Gemilut Chasadim (ethics), 
inextricably interwoven within the 
structure of the Synagogue. 

Rabbi Essrig deprecates “Jewish 
classics,” “historical allusions,” “a 
class in Bible several months a year” 
and “ a series of lectures on men who 
lived thousands of years ago.” As 
with the sermon, what is wrong with 
“Jewish classics” and “historical al- 
lusions” in the hands of skilful in- 
terpreters? Does Rabbi Essrig believe 
that we can “work out a suitable frame 
of reference for religious living” with- 
out reference to “men who lived thou- 
sands of years ago”? Granted that “it 
requires imagination, the use of new 
techniques, the preparation of modern 
materials” to develop an effective ed- 
ucational program, but are the Bible 
and Jewish history impervious to all 
this? Adult education is not “woven 
into Friday night services, Sisterhood 
meetings, etc.,” not because we lack 
the techniques but because our times 
rebel against learning. Techniques will 
not avail in the face of hostility to 
thought and thinking. This is where 
the real challenge lies. Another chal- 
lenge is: What does the vast body of 
Jewish Tradition and experience say 
to us? It has much to say. Let us not 
try to go it alone. 


A Program for Jewish 


Family Life 


by Jack Taylor 


I. MAY SEEM STRANGE but I hope not 
impertinent for one not born and 
brought up a Jew to be suggesting a 
program for Jewish family living to 
members of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. I married into 
Judaism and found no family religious 
problem. My original Anglicanism had 
become watered down to a vague ethi- 
cal Christianity devoid of theological 
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The Family 

No one can cavil with the Syna- 
gogue’s responsibility to the family 
and to the maladjusted individual. But 
this can no more be “the focal point 
of interest for our congregations” than 
reoriented services or adult education. 
The Synagogue is an organic being in 
which nothing can take priority except 
the total spiritual experience. To 
parents, it may represent primarily a 
school; to young adults, a center for 
Jewish companionship; to spiritually 
perplexed people, a house of God; to 
disturbed persons, a means of attain- 
ing peace. But it is all of these, and 
more. In the eyes of the family, it may 
be some distinct factor. But in the 
eyes of the Synagogue, there is no 
claimant to preeminence. If we suffer 
from excessive ritualism, we also suffer 
from the effects of an _ individual- 
centered philosophy. Is it possible that 
we may be doing such a good job for 
the family and its problem-members, 
that they respond only when their 
needs are gratified, and are indifferent 
to any disturbances outside of their 
own four ells? 

The real “impasse in which we are 
caught” will not be resolved by sub- 
stituting discussions for sermons, tech- 
niques for Bible study, individuals or 
families for the entire complex of the 
group. It will be resolved, painfully, 
toikomely, tediously, by trying to in- 
terpret the meaning of Judaism to our 
generation, and pledging ourselves to 
God. We will learn to use the neces- 
sary tools when we discover what we 
want to achieve with them. Let’s begin 
at our Biennial! 


Outline by a Convert to Judaism 


content. I found no difficulty in occa- 
sionally attending, out of deference to 
my wife, synagogue services when we 
lived in London. From the late Rabbi 
Israel Mattuck, who seemed to me to 





Dr. Taylor, a member of Temple B'rith 
Kodesh, of Rochester, N. Y., is Professor 
of Economics at the Unwersity of 
Rochester. 


have more of the Biblical prophet 
about him than any man I[ had ever 
met, I learned much about Judaism. 
Almost imperceptibly, I was _ being 
transformed from a gentile sympa- 
thizer with Judaism into an avowed 
adherent. For some years it was pos- 
sible for me to stay in a somewhat 
comatose condition until, when my own 
children became of an age to need 
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religious instruction, a decision had 
to be taken. It seemed perfectly logi- 
cal for me to become a member of a 
Reform congregation. Perhaps because 
of this background of a rather slow 
but carefully considered conversion to 
Judaism, my remarks may contribute 
to the discussion on Education to occur 
at the Union Biennial. 

I find myself not infrequently ask- 
ing such questions as: What does Ju- 
daism mean to me and my children? 
Why do I send them to religious school 
and want them to enjoy their Jewish- 
ness? Why do I try, however imper- 
fectly, to make them a proper seder? 
Why do I encourage them in their ef- 
forts to sense the privilege as well as 
the burden of their Jewish inheri- 
tance? The essence of the answer is a 
platitude, but nonetheless true: we are 
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the people of the Book. A Jew without 
Torah is not a Jew. How can I bring 
up my children as good Jews if I do 
not try to live a good Jewish life my- 
self? I cannot; nor can I shuffle off 
onto the school and the rabbi my re- 
sponsibilities as a parent. Neither the 
rabbi nor the teacher is an adequate 
father-substitute; yet that is the role 
which many “modern” parents wish 
upon them. 

We cannot ride to salvation on an- 
other man’s back nor yet buy it for 
our children by paying school taxes 
and temple dues. My first duty to my 
children, then, is to try to be a good 
Jew myself. That means trying to be 
an informed as well as a practicing 
Jew, study Torah, attend services regu- 
larly, and live according to Jewish 
principles. 


“NIFTY” SCENES 
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Lost Generation? 


But, you may ask, how do we prac- 
tice these principles when we have a 
situation in which the Americaniza- 
tion of Jewish families via the public 
school has frequently led to de-Judai- 
zation? It is true that a crucial prob- 
lem is the break in the continuing 
tradition of Jewish home life. This was 
due to the failure of American Juda- 
ism in the early part of this century 
to hold the “lost generation” which 
revolted against the sterile orthodoxy 
of a transplanted ritualism more East 
European than Jewish in its nature. 
Because of this gap we are now faced 
with a generation of parents who, even 
when they have the desire, lack the 
knowledge of how to bring up their 
children as Jews. One part of the 
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JOYFUL JUDAISM IS MOTTO of activities of 
National Federation of Temple Youth, teen-age arm 
of UAHC, Typical is this discussion circle at Na- 
tional Leadership Institute last summer. Seen in 
circle (fifth from right) is Miss Eleanor Schwartz, 
appointed associate director of NFTY this year. To 
the left of Miss Schwartz are: Dr. Eugene B. 
Borowitz, rabbi of Community Synagogue, Port 
Washington, N. Y., who conducted first institute 
of youth group advisers; Rabbi David Hachen, 
Suburban Temple, Wantagh, N. Y., who served on 
Institute faculty; and Robert Seltzer, of Congrega- 


tion Shaare Emeth, St. Louis, NFTY president. 
This year big “‘Nifty” projects, announced by Rabbi 
Samuel Cook, national director, are (1) a sermon- 
ette contest, with the winner to be heard nationally 
on “Message of Israel” broadcast; and (2) a 
9-week tour of Europe and Israel, to be led by 
Rabbi Harold I. Saperstein, Temple Emanuel, Lyn- 
brook, N. Y. Data about both is available at NFTY 
office, 858 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. Below 
is special lounge set aside for youth group activities 
in Temple Israel, Dayton, Chio. What does your 
Congregation do for its youth? 
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Combined Campaign in High Gear 


THIS YEAR’S COMBINED CAMPAIGN for the an- 
nual maintenance needs of the Union and _ the 
College-Institute is meeting unprecedented success 
in its early stages, primarily as a result of the in- 
creased awareness by Reform congregations that our 
movement cannot function effectively without ade- 
quate support. Another key factor in the favorable 
results to date of the campaign is the high caliber of 
the lay and rabbinical leadership associated with the 
effort. Characteristic of this leadership are the men 
in photo on left: Dr. Samuel S. Hollender, of 
Chicago, National General Chairman (center) ; A. B. 
Polinsky, of Duluth (left) and Philip N. Coleman, 
of Jacksonville, chiefs of a special Campaign Cab- 
inet devoted to retiring a $400,000 bank debt owed 
by national institutions of Reform Judaism. 

MOST SUCCESSFUL DINNER in Combined Cam- 
paign history was Greater New York dinner at which 
Walter W. Weismann, Campaign Chairman of the 
New York effort for the past three years, was 
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honored as “Man of the Year.” Pledges totaling 
$175,000, including a $10,000 gift from Mr. Weis- 
mann, were announced at this function which at- 
tracted more than 500 Reform leaders. Speakers 
included Frank L. Veil, a National Chairman, who 
presided; Louis Broido, another National Chairman 
and last year’s “Man of the Year”; Jacob K. Javits, 
Attorney General of New York State and a member 
of New York’s Temple of the Covenant; Dr. Louis I. 
Newman, rabbi of Congregation Rodeph Sholom; 
Leonard Lyons, syndicated columnist and a member 
of: Rodeph Sholom, and Sam Levenson, humorist 
and member of Brooklyn’s Union Temple. Photo, 
upper right, shows Messrs. Weismann (left) and 
Broido. Below are Sam Levenson (left) Dr. Hol- 
lender and Marvin J. Silberman, General Co-Chair- 
man, Greater New York Combined Campaign. It 
is expected that the forthcoming Union Biennial 
will provide more exciting news about the current 
Combined Campaign. 





answer is self-education through read- 
ing. There are now available many fine 
books for the layman who wants to 
know more about Judaism. Just ex- 
amine the catalogues of the Jewish 
Publication Society and the UAHC 
and see what a literary wealth is at 
the disposal of Jewish adults! Active 
patronage of adult study groups is 
another path to knowledge. 

In addition, we need a regular pro- 
gram for Jewish family life. Our own 
family prescription, which seems to 
work reasonably well, has three in- 
gredients: 
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1. Let there be Jewish books about 
the house and let them be read and 
discussed by the family, not used as 
ornaments. Encourage the children to 
ask questions, especially on Friday 
night at the Sabbath meal. Show an 
interest in their work at Sunday 
school. In short, help them to feel that 
their religion is not a thing apart but 
is indivisible from their every-day liv- 
ing. 

2. Keep the Sabbath and Holy Days 
as a family. Ceremonies have more 
than a ritualistic significance for the 
individual; they are reenactments of 


great historic moments in the Jewish 
past. Our children enter into their in- 
heritance via ceremonies which appeal 
to their imagination. We have no right 
to remove this dramatic element from 
their Jewish heritage. 

3. Regular family 
temple. 

The future of American Judaism 
stands or falls on the quality of home 
life. How can we hope to succeed as 
Jewish parents if we ourselves do not 
study Torah? How can we study Torah 
and not enjoy the practice of its man- 
dates? 


attendance at 
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the E of 
EXALTATION 


One of the three E’s of the UAHC 
Biennial is religious Exaltation. There 
are many who contend that Reform 
fails to uplift its followers because of 
a lack of uniformity in practice. W ould 
the adoption of a code, a manual, or 
a guide be advisable? Most rabbis 
and laymen are opposed to a code, but 
many are in favor of a guide. One of 
them is Dr. Abraham J. Feldman, for- 
mer president of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis. Seeking to 
eliminate the “chaos” in Reform prac- 
tice, in answer to repeated queries 
from members who wanted to know 
“what I am supposed to do,” and at 
the request of his board of trustees, 
Rabbi Feldman drew up such a Guide. 
Prepared primarily for his own con- 
gregation, Temple Beth Israel, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Dr. Feldman’s Guide has 
received approbation from many other 
temples and has been widely quoted. 

Some chapter headings of the thirty- 
page Feldman Guide give an indica- 
tion of its contents. They are “What 
Is Reform Judaism?” “Reform Jew- 
ish Practices,” “Mourning Customs,” 
“The Sabbath,” “The Holy Days,” 
“Public and Private Devotions,” “Tem- 
ple Etiquette,” etc. The booklet repro- 
duces the “Guiding Principles of Re- 
form Judaism,” adopted by the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis 
in 1937, and includes general observa- 
tions such as this one regarding the 
recently publicized k’subo: “Jt is not 
used (in Reform marriage ceremonies ) 
because, whatever its original effective- 
ness, it has lost all value in modern 
times.” 

To assess current attitudes toward 
the standardization of Reform prac- 
tice, we asked a number of Reform 
leaders for their opinion of the Feld- 
man Guide. Here are the answers: 











Dr. Samuel S. Cohon 
Professor of Jewish Theology, Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion 

The Guide fills a genuine need. It is 
intended as a sort of Minhag Hartford, 
even to the point of urging that con- 
gregational records be kept and dis- 
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Does Reform Judaism 
Need a Ritual Guide? 


closing the proper method of making 
appointments with the rabbis. Rabbi 
Feldman properly indicates that Re- 
form temples vary in their practices. 
For example, not all Reform congre- 
gations object to the chupo at wed- 
dings. Some find esthetic satisfaction 
in floral canopies. Not many object to 
the parents’ escorting the groom and 
bride to the marriage altar. The chief 
emphasis in the work is on the positive 
observances in home and in synagogue, 
on education for adults as well as chil- 
dren. This stress on the positive is a 
hopeful sign of our times. The practice 
of the Hartford congregation of con- 
ducting daily services merits emulation 
by all other Reform temples. Instead 
of identifying Reform solely with the 
nullification of obsolete customs, Rabbi 
Feldman helpfully points out the posi- 
tive observances of Reform which tend 
to endow Jewish life with sanctity. 


Rabbi Eric Friedland 
Beth Am Synagogue, Chicago, Ill. 


What impresses me most about the 
Guide is that the body of practice in 
Reform is no longer meager. Although 
Reform has no code of practice, defi- 
nite trends and patterns have begun 
to manifest themselves. Dealing with 
home and temple practices, the Guide 
should be most helpful. Our people 
want to know and they should learn 
what may be done to lend substance 
and drama to the Sabbath, the festal 
and holy days. They should also be 
posted about the observances con- 
nected with occasions of joy and sor- 
row. For all our deviations from tra- 
dition, the Guide implies that the ways 
of Reform derive from Jewish historic 
experiences. Without surrendering its 
progressive emphasis, Reform must be 
ever aware of the rich reservoir from 
which all our observances flow. 


William J. Goldman 
Vice-President, Temple Israel, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


In my opinion, the Feldman Guide 
fills a great need. It should once and 
for all dismiss the confusion in the 


minds of many about what Reform is 
and how it differs from other denomi- 
nations. I believe the Guide could be 
adopted as a standard in our move- 
ment. It is a blue-print, indigenous to 
the American way of life, which pro- 
vides a real service for the laity. 


Dr. Julian Morgenstern 
President Emeritus, Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion 


The booklet is worthy indeed. Its 
aim is to make Judaism a living and 
inspiring faith. To this end it reviews 
systematically the essential institu- 
tions, ceremonies and traditions of 
those congregations which now call 
themselves Reform but which, re- 
sponding to the influence of our pro- 
gressive American environment, are 
moving inevitably in the direction of 
what I prefer to call American Juda- 
ism. The Guide is invaluable and 
stimulating. 


Rabbi Abraham J. Brachman 
Fort Worth, Texas 


There are two literary approaches 
to Jewish practice. The first is the Tal- 
mudic, consisting of discussions and 
disagreements and the use of continu- 
ing logic. The second is the legalistic, 
tending to fix Judaism and resulting 
in the blocking of progress. Dr. Feld- 
man’s booklet is somewhat like a code. 
For those who are comfortable in their 
Reform it is, of course, an excellent 
book of procedure and synagogue eti- 
quette. For those to whom religion is 
a struggle with reality and for truth, 
the book affords nothing to bite into. 
A deep-seated faith can hardly be ad- 
vanced through an _ etiquette book 
which spares us uncertainty. The rabbi 
ought to advise, not supply fixed forms. 


Dr. Joseph R. Narot 
Rabbi, Temple Israel, Miami, Florida 


In fourteen years as a rabbi, I have 
never heard a layman in a real-life 
situation complain of “chaos” or “an- 
archy” in Reform practice. Indeed, it 
is my conviction that most of our peo- 
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ple are grateful for Reform’s heritage 
| of freedom and the absence of a guide. 
' They are satisfied that history, reason, 
| their own changing needs and pre- 


' dilections, 


and the counsel of the 
rabbis of their choice provide sufficient 
guidance. 

[s this, then, to be construed as an 


| attack upon this Guide? Certainly not. 
» The booklet is probably as good as any 





‘such work can be. It is instructive. 
It is suffused with a strong faith in 
» Reform and with a love for all Israel. 





It contains a minimum of “shoulds” 
and “musts.” Hence my quarrel is not 
with this Guide, but rather with guides 
as such and with the illusory belief 
that this is what Reform now needs. 

Let us make no mistake: a guide 
soon freezes into a code. More crucial, 
however, is the fact that it is not a 
series of practices, however leniently 
or tentatively outlined, that Reform 
now needs, as much as a clear and bold 


| understanding of ritual that is in keep- 


ing with its classic rational and pro- 
phetic character. The urgent question 
with respect to ritual for our genera- 
tion of Reform is not with what eager- 
ness we should “go back” or with what 
firmness we should “stand still” in 
matters ceremonial, but what do cere- 
monies mean to us altogether. 

If, for example, we are bent on 
squaring Reform practice with halacha 
(the continuing stream of Jewish law) 
and with the notion of ritual as mitz- 
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vah (divine command), or, if on the 
other hand, we cling to Geiger, Wise, 
and Einhorn for our definitions, then 
do we indeed in both instances place 
ourselves in untenable positions. Can 
anyone really imagine the nineteenth 
century Reformers insisting that the 
twentieth century accept their con- 
cepts in every detail? And as for the 
cry for standardization now being 
heard in the land of Reform, how shall 
these be reconciled with Rabbi Feld- 
man’s undeniable assertion that, “The 
basic differences between Orthodox 
and Reform Judaism lies in Reform’s 
exercise of the right to make changes 
in religious practice, to adapt older 
practices to modern needs, to discard 
what cannot be adapted and to create 
new ceremonies to meet the religious 
requirements of our generation”? 
Actually the way is clear if we but 
lend our best thoughts and efforts to 
the following: 
@ To avoid making cliches of such 
terms as “Jewishness,” “warmth,” and 
“authentic,” since some of the things 
discussed nostalgically today are the 
very ones which created frigidity and 
rebellion in our not too distant past. 
@ To shun the notion that ritualism 
per se is always healthy, since some 
types of it can be quite destructive to 
the child and adult personality. 
@ To divest ourselves of guilt feelings 
for having abandoned Orthodoxy (our 
past and our parents’) and to glory in 
Reform’s role as a ceaselessly selective 
and courageous pioneer in the larger 
Jewish and religious venture. 
@ To remove the supernaturalism 
from ritual and to teach it to child 
and adult clearly for what it is in Re- 
form, namely, the dramatic, esthetic, 
and pleasurable symbol of an ideal. 
@ To enjoy the satisfaction that 
through such a concept, Reform can 
find but another means of fulfilling 
itself in measures hitherto unknown. 


Dr. Maurice M. Tinterow 
Congregation Emanu-El, Wichita, 
Kansas 


There is a definite need for this in- 
terpretative guide. It should be one of 
the reference books which we keep in 
our libraries. If most of the members 
of Reform congregations are like my- 
self they were brought up in traditional 
Judaism. When our children ask the 
differences between Reform and Or- 
thodoxy we should be prepared with 


an answer. Therfore, a guide is bene- 
ficial and time-saving. 


Solomon Stern 
Past President, 
Temple Israel Brotherhood, Boston 


Such a codification of the minimal 
requirement of what customs and cere- 
monies Reform Jews of today observe 
and practice is long overdue. It will 
tend to eliminate the confusion and 
disparities that exist in Reform. 


Richard Sloss 
President, Northern 
gional Council, UAHC 


California Re- 


Rabbi Feldman’s “Guide,” although 
discreetly and thoughtfully written, 
strikes me as open to serious criticism. 
For instance, much of it is negative in 
attitude, stressing what is not Reform 
practice, rather than what is. Again, 
most would evoke 
strong dissent from many quarters. 

As I see it, a quest for uniformity is 
bound to fail. If a guide were cate- 
gorical in tone, it would hurt more 
than it healed. But if it made allow- 
present-day 


pronouncements 


ances for variations in 
practices, it would only reflect the 
healthy diversity that free minds and 
free souls have achieved. Paradoxi- 
cally, there seems to be more uniform- 
ity in Reform without a guide than 
there is in some faiths despite codes. 
It is questionable whether a written 
statement is more potent in molding 
a movement than common needs. Con- 
gregations are, of course, free to for- 
mulate their own rules. I believe that 
if every congregation did so, no two 
“guides” would come out exactly alike, 
and that this is as it should be. Please 
let us have no attempts at imposed 
standardization. 
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Public Officials and Their Rabbis 





ee y; 


CONGRESSMAN DAVIDSON AND 
RABBI NEWMAN 





ON THE FRIDAY NIGHT after he 
became the first Jew to be elected 
governor of a New England state, 
Connecticut’s Abraham A. Ribicoff 
appeared unobtrusively at services at 
his temple, Beth Israel of Hartford, 
to observe the Sabbath and to thank 
God for what his rabbi, Dr. Abraham 
J. Feldman, called a “Tercentenary 
gift to American Jewry.” Seen on 
this page are the new governor and 
a few of the other men in public life 





GOVERNOR RIBICOFF AND 
RABBI FELDMAN 





SENATOR NEUBERGER AND 
RABBI JULIUS J. NODEL 











RABBI SAMUEL D. SOSKIN 
AND CONGRESSMAN MULTER 


attached to Reform. Oregon’s Sena- 
tor Richard Neuberger, a member of 
Portland’s Temple Beth Israel, was 
confirmed there in 1926. Congress- 
man Irwin D. Davidson is a trustee 
of Manhattan’s Congregation Ro- 
deph Sholom, led by Dr. Louis I. 
Newman. Congressman Abraham J. 
Multer, of Brooklyn and Temple 
Beth Emeth, is a member of Re- 
form Judaism’s Joint Commission 
on Social Action. 


More Mayors and Their Rabbis 





LAURENCE L. LOEWNER 
(left), shown with his rabbi, 
Israel Kaplan, has been mayor 
of Harrisonburg, Va., for six 
years, and a leader of Hebrew 
Friendship Temple for decades. 
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RABBI ABRAM V. GOODMAN 
(center), Temple Sinai, Law- 
rence, N. Y., has two mayor 
congregants: M. Peter Schweit- 
zer (1.), Hewlett Bay Park; and 
Irving Zion, Lawrence. 


DR. ALEXANDER VINEBURG 





an 


(left), Mayor of Long Branch, 


N. J., is a trustee and former 
vice-president of Temple Beth 
Miriam, served by Rabbi Aaron 
H. Lefkowitz (right). 
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Reform Jewish 
Landmarks in America 


by Bernard Postal 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England, too, has its share of 
places of special interest to Reform 
Jews. 


Connecticut 


New Haven’s Congregation Mishkan 
Israel, founded in 1840, is the second 
oldest Jewish congregation in New 
England, antedated only by Touro 
Synagogue in Newport. Hartford’s 
Temple Beth Israel has built into its 
pulpit desk a stone from the never 
completed Third Wall of Jerusalem. 
The New London County town of Gil- 
man is named for Nathan Gilman, a 
member of the Hartford temple. 


Massachusetts 


The Kirstein Memorial Library, a 
branch of the Boston Public Library, 
devoted to commerce and _ industry, 
was given to the city by the late Louis 
Kirstein, UAHC vice-president and a 
member of Temple Beth Israel, as a 
memorial to his parents. In the chapel 
of Boston University’s School of Theol- 
ogy is a stained glass balcony window 
framing a medallion picturing Rabbi 
Alexander D. Goode and the three 
other World War II chaplains who 
sacrificed themselves for their men. On 
the campus of Harvard University the 
tourist will find the famous Semitic 
Museum, founded by Jacob H. Schiff, 
long a UAHC leader. Among Har- 
vard’s buildings are Lehman Hall, 
named for Arthur Lehman, and Straus 
Hall, a gift from Jesse, Percy, and 
Herbert Straus, all of whom belonged 
to New York’s Temple Emanu-El. 


New Hampshire 


In the unique Cathedral of the 
Pines, an outdoor sanctuary at Rindge, 





This article, the first part of which ap- 
peared in our previous issue, is based on 
the new book, A Jewish Tourist’s Guide to 
the United States, by Mr. Postal and 
Lionel Koppman, Mr. Postal is director of 
public information of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board. 
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N. H., where religious services of all 
faiths are held during the summer, the 
200-year-old Ark and Torah Scroll 
were gifts of Charles Gottesman of the 
White Plains, N. Y., Jewish Center. 


Rhode Island 


The Roger Williams Spring, the site 
where Williams and his followers 
landed in 1636, is now a city park, 
thanks to the late State Supreme Court 
Justice J. Jerome Hahn, a member of 
Temple Beth El. Hahn donated the 
property as a memorial to his father, 
Isaac Hahn. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


Moving westward, the traveler will find 
no lack of sites identified with Reform 
in the Rocky Mountain and southwest 
regions. 


Colorado 


All through Colorado are buildings 
bearing the name of Simon Guggen- 
heim, mining tycoon who belonged to 
New York’s Temple Emanu-El. Among 
these: the Law Building at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Boulder; Guggen- 
heim Hall at the State College of Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical Arts, Fort 
Collins; and Guggenheim Hall at the 
State College of Education, Greeley. 

In the once fabulous mining town of 
Leadville, where a Jewish community 
flourished in the 1870’s, Reform Tem- 
ple Israel, founded in 1879, no longer 
exists but its building, now a private 
residence, still stands. Trinidad’s Tem- 
ple Aaron, which has only a handful 
of families as members, inherited the 
$400,000 fortune of Dr. Alfred Freud- 
enthal, whose father was the congre- 
gation’s rabbi from 1888 to 1914. The 
congregation converted the bequest 
into the Freudenthal Foundation, 
which uses its income for a host of 
interfaith philanthropies as well as the 
maintenance of the synagogue. 


Idaho 


In the Idaho State Historical Society 
in Boise is a portrait of Moses Alex- 





Weill Monument in San Francisco 


ander, the first professing Jew to be 
elected governor of a state. Alexander, 
elected in 1914, was the founder of 
Idaho’s first congregation, Beth Israel, 
Boise. 


Montana 


Montana’s first synagogue, Temple 
Emanu-F] in Helena, now houses the 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
the building having been presented to 
the state by the remnants of the con- 
gregation when it became too small 
to maintain. 


Nevada 


Ben Davidson, one of the partici- 
pants in the first Jewish religious serv- 
ices in San Francisco in 1849, is im- 
mortalized in Mount Davidson, Ne- 
vada, just outside Virginia City, where 
the famous Comstock Lode of silver 
was discovered in 1859. Davidson, a 
California gold rusher, was the chan- 
nel through which news of the dis- 
covery first reached California and 
touched off the great rush. 


South Dakota 


If you attend services in Mt. Zion 
Congregation, Sioux Falls, S. D., you 
will see the Torah that once belonged 
to the pioneer Jewish settlement ait 
storied Deadwood, where the Jewish 
pioneers in the Black Hills were 
friends of such “notables” as Wild Bill 
Hickok and Calamity Jane. 


Utah 


Congregation B’nai Israel, Salt Lake 
City, is housed in a structure which is 
a smaller replica of the Great Syna- 
gogue of Berlin, one of those destroyed 
by the Nazis in 1938. When B’nai 
Israel’s building was remodeled in 
1929 there was added a plaque in 
memory of Ichel and Augusta Wat- 
ters, Utah pioneers and parents of 
Dr. Leon L. Watters, author of a 
volume on the history of the Jews of 
Utah and husband of a former presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods. In the State Cap- 
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itol rotunda in Salt Lake City is a 
bust of Simon Bamberger, a founder 
and president of B’nai Israel, who, 
when he was elected governor of Utah 
in 1916, was the first non-Mormon 
chief executive. 


Oklahoma 
At Claremore, Okla., in the Will 


Rogers Memorial, the traveler can see 
a bronze replica of the official Rogers 
poem, “Howdy Folks,” written by a 
Rogers intimate, David R. Milsten, a 
member of Tulsa’s Temple Israel. 


PACIFIC COAST 


California 


Perhaps the most interesting Reform 
landmark on the Pacific Coast is the 
bronze plaque on the Transamerica 
Building erected in 1950 by the Soci- 
ety of California Pioneers to mark the 
site of “the first Jewish religious serv- 
ices” in San Francisco. This service, 
held in a second story room, and an- 
other reputedly held in a tent, both 
on Yom Kippur, gave birth to the two 
oldest congregations on the West 
Coast, Sherith Israel and Emanu-El. 
The original minutes of the founding 
meetings of Emanu-E] may be seen in 
the temple lobby. Sherith Israel’s 
building, the only one of its size to 
survive the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire of 1906, was used as the City 
Hall for eighteen months after the 
tremor. 

The Raphael Weill Monument at the 
western end of the Lincoln Highway 
memorializes one of San Francisco’s 
leading citizens who was a member of 
Emanu-E]. 

In Los Angeles, the Wilshire Boule- 
vard Temple is embellished by Hugo 
Ballin’s famous paintings depicting 
Biblical and_ post-Biblical themes. 
These are the Warner Memorial Mu- 
rals, a gift of Albert, Harry and Jack 
Warner in memory of their brothers, 
Milton and Samuel. In Founders Hall 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia there is memorialized I. W. 
Hellman, a member of the Wilshire 
temple who, together with a Catholic 
and a Protestant, contributed the land 
for the University’s first building. 


Oregon 


Twenty miles from Portland, near 
the Columbia River Highway town of 
Corbett, is an estate called “Menucha” 
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DR. LEON L. WATTERS 
Descendant and Chronicler of Jewish 
Pioneers of Utah 


(Hebrew for “rest”), once owned by 
the late Julius Meier, governor of Ore- 
gon. Bought by the First Presbyterian 
Church of Portland as a summer camp, 
the church officials retained the, He- 
brew name when they learned its 
meaning. In the State Capitol at Salem 
hangs a portrait of Meier, who created 
a unique precedent when he accepted 
the presidency of Portland’s Temple 
Beth Israel while governor. The She- 
manski Fountain in the Park Blocks 
of Portland was given to the city by 
Joseph Shemanski, a Beth Israel mem- 
ber, in appreciation for what the city 
had done for him. 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
Washington, D. C. 


Some of the most celebrated Jewish 
landmarks in Washington, D. C., are 
also linked to Reform Jews. In the 
great rotunda of the Capitol are the 
statues of Kentucky’s two most dis- 
tinguished Henry Clay and 
Ephraim McDowell; both were gifts 
from I. W. Bernheim of Louisville, a 
national UAHC official. On the great 
plaza in front of the Commerce De- 
partment Building stands the Oscar 
S. Straus Memorial, honoring the first 
Jew named to a president’s cabinet 
and an eminent figure in the affairs of 
Reform Judaism. 

The world-renowned Hebraica Col- 
lection in the Library of Congress had 
its inception with a gift from the late 
Jacob H. Schiff, one of Reform’s noted 
personalities. In the House of the Tem- 
ple, world headquarters of the Su- 


sons, 


preme Council of the Ancient and Ac. 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Southern Jurisdiction, is the Simon 
Wolf collection of Hebraica and 
Judaica, bequeathed by and named for 
the man who represented the UAHC 
in the nation’s capital for nearly half 
a century. 

In the Smithsonian’s “Living Hall 
of Washington, 1944” is a statuette of 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., member of 
New York’s Temple Emanu-El. The 
war-time Secretary of the Treasury is 
one of the three Jews among the fifty 
notable American leaders of World 
War II included in this exhibit. 


THE EAST 


There are so many places associated 
with well-known Reform personali- 
ties in the New York-Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey area that only a few can 
be mentioned here. 


New Jersey 


The Barnert Statue in the City Hall 
Square of Paterson memorializes 
Nathan Barnert, mayor of the city 
from 1888 to 1893, one of the early 
leaders of Congregation B’nai Jeshu- 
run. The congregation, known as the 
Barnert Memorial Temple, is the old- 
est in New Jersey. Bacharach Boule- 
vard in Atlantic City bears the name 
of Harry Bacharach, three times mayor 
of the resort city, who belonged to 
Temple Beth Israel. 

Princeton’s world-famous Institute 
for Advanced Study was founded in 
1930 through a $5,000,000 endowment 
by Louis Bamberger, of Newark, and 
his sister, Mrs. Felix Fuld, both UAHC 
leaders and members of Newark’s 
Temple B’nai Jeshurun. The Newark 
Museum is housed in a building pro- 
vided by Bamberger in 1926. The Mor- 
timer L. Schiff Scout Reservation, na- 
tional training center for Scout leaders, 
at Mendham, is a memorial to the late 
president of the Boy Scouts and a 
member of New York’s Temple 
Emanu-El. 


Pennsylvania 


The National Agricultural College. 
at Doylestown, was founded in 1896 
by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf of Phila 
delphia’s Congregation Keneseth Is 
rael. In the cemetery adjoining Tempk 
Covenant of Peace, in Easton, is buried 
Myer Hart, one of the eleven founders 
of the city. Beth Israel Synagogue 
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Honesdale, a white clapboard struc- 
ture, seating fewer than fifty people, 
is said to be the tiniest synagogue in 
the United States. 

The Chapel of Four Chaplains in 
the Baptist Temple, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, is the best-known 
memorial to Chaplain Goode, and his 
heroic colleagues. The Statue to Reli- 
gious Liberty, in Philadelphia’s Fair- 
mount Park, was presented to the 
American people in 1876 on the cen- 
tennial of American independence in 
a project jointly financed by UAHC 
and B’nai B’rith. 


New York 


In the State Capitol at Albany there 
are portraits of two eminent leaders 
of Reform: Simon Rosendale, long an 
officer of the UAHC, who was State 
Attorney General from 1892 to 1894; 
and Herbert H. Lehman, Governor 
from 1933 to 1942. In the Court of 
Appeals Building is the portrait of the 
late Justice Irving H. Lehman, who 
was also actively identified with the 
UAHC and served as president of New 
York’s Temple Emanu-El. Albany’s 
Temple: Beth Emeth, oldest existing 
congregation in the state outside of 
New York City, is where Isaac Mayer 
Wise launched his earliest reforms. 

The only Jew immortalized in the 
National Baseball Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown is Barney Dreyfus, late 
owner of the Pittsburgh Pirates and 
boss of Honus Wagner. Dreyfus was 
a member of Pittsburgh’s Congrega- 
tion Rodef Shalom. The Louis Mar- 
shall Building on the campus of the 
New York State College of Forestry in 
Syracuse memorializes the great Jew- 


Nathan Barnert Statue, memorializ- 

ing one-time Mayor of Paterson, 

New Jersey, after whom a temple is 
named 
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ish leader whose many-sided career 
included active participation in the 
UAHC and the presidency ef New 
York’s Temple Emanu-El. 

In St. Paul’s Church, on the East- 
chester village green in Mount Ver- 
non, a national shrine of the Bill of 
Rights, is a pair of eight-branched 
brass candlesticks and a pewter sanc- 
tuary lamp which are a memorial to 
Adolph S. Ochs. Brought to this coun- 
try by Ochs’ grandfather, Joseph Levy, 
the candlesticks were presented to the 
church by Ochs’ son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger. Probably the only synagogue 
in this country shaped like a Mogen 
Dovid is Temple Israel at Lawrence, 
es 


New York City 


The House of Living Judaism-Berg 
Memorial and the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion and 
its renowned library are the two best- 
known Reform landmarks in New York 
City. The Stephen Wise Free Syna- 
gogue, memorializing the great rabbi; 
Temple Emanu-El, one of the world’s 
largest and most notable synagogues; 
Central Synagogue, oldest existing 
Reform synagogue building in the city, 
are others. 

Dr. Berg, whose generosity to Re- 
form is symbolized by the House of 
Living Judaism, has two other notable 
memorials in the city: The Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Institute of Pathol- 
ogy, a part of the N.Y.U. Bellevue 
Medical Center, and his name on a 
pylon in the main lobby of the New 
York Public Library at Fifth Avenue. 
Dr. Berg donated to the library his 
renowned collection of English liter- 
ature. 

Also listed on the pylon is the name 
of Jacob H. Schiff, who has many 
memorials in New York. These include 
Schiff Parkway on the lower East 
Side; the Jewish division of the New 
York Public Library, which he found- 
ed; and the Schiff Memorial Building 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
Schiff’s son-in-law, Felix M. Warburg, 
an equally noted exponent of Reform, 
is honored by Warburg Hall at the 
Museum of Natural History. Perhaps 
the two greatest collections in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art are the Ben- 
jamin Altman and Michael Friedsam 
Collections, both gifts of Reform Jews. 
Lewisohn Stadium, home of the cele- 
brated summer concerts, was built by 


Adolph Lewisohn, long an officer of 
the UAHC. And Straus Square on the 
lower East Side is named for the be- 
loved philanthropist, Nathan Straus, a 
member of Temple Emanu-El. 

So you see wherever you go in this 
Tercentenary year, and whichever way 
you journey to Los Angeles for the 
UAHC Assembly you will find innu- 
merable visible evidences of the con- 
tribution made to America and to 
American Jewry by Reform Jews. 


fh 


Rapst Newton FRIEDMAN, Temple 
Beth Israel. Macon, Ga.. calls his home 
“Friedman’s Hutch.” because “that’s 
where I keep my rebbitzin.” 


Raspst Erwin Herman, Madison Ave- 
nue Temple, Scranton, Pa., tells about 
the youngster who refused to eat his 
food and was told that he would be 
punished by God. That night, as he 
lay on his bed. the lad heard thunder 
and remarked, “What a fuss over a 
couple of stewed prunes.” 


Mrs. Hyman Stern, of Temple Beth 
El, Steubenville, Ohio. tells how one 
of her religious school pupils defined 
a siddur: “The one who stays with us 
when our parents go out.” 
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Pity the Poor 


Temple President! 


by Harold M. Faigenbaum 


Mit, THE WELL-KNOWN REPLY 
of the man who was asked how he felt 
when he was ridden out of town on a 
rail, after being tarred and feathered. 
“If it weren’t for the honor involved,” 
he said, “I’d rather walk.” 

Prophetic words, these, for the new- 
ly elected congregational president. 
Soon, indeed, he will want to walk 
again as a simple and unworried mem- 
ber rather than ride as an august but 
harried official. Perhaps this thought 
will first occur at an early board 
meeting when, let us say, a letter is 
read requesting the cungregation to 
join in celebrating the establishment 
of the State of Israel. It is then that 
he may learn that certain members 
suffer from a type of chromatic aber- 
ration which causes them to see red 
and wax purple whenever the blue 
and white Israeli flag is mentioned. 
It is then that he acquires his first 
bit of presidential scar tissue, and on 
him it is becoming. In fact, it is be- 
coming more extensive with each 
meeting until he learns how to termi- 
nate divisive discussions by suggesting 
that the meeting be adjourned with a 
rising vote of thanks. Or, there is the 
older technique of appointing a com- 
mittee. 

Other items on the agenda of the 
trustees’ meeting which can make a 
temple president wish that the honor 
had gone elsewhere: motions that 
every member of the board attend 
services regularly, to increase the 
rabbi’s salary, to raise temple dues 
for “those who can afford it,” to ask 
the rabbi to moderate some of his 
views. 

At times, he will dare to live 
dangerously by permitting a heated 
discussion to run its calorific course. 
On such occasions, it is usually dis- 





Dr. Faigenbaum, Professor of Inorganic 
Chemistry at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, is a past president of Congrega- 
tton Berith Sholom, Troy, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of this magazine’s editorial com- 
mittee, and serves on the UAHC ex- 
ecutive board, 
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covered, eventually, that the matter 
is one which can only be decided at 
the annual meeting. Since this is some 
months in the future, both sides can 
now retreat gracefully, with honor for 
all, and the comfortable feeling that 
this is another decision which can 
be postponed legitimately and, per- 
haps, forgotten, by purely democratic 
means. Such a meeting is often con- 
sidered one of the more successful, 
and comments to that effect will usual- 
ly be heard as the group disperses. 
When the president reflects on how 


DR. BAECK 


little has been accomplished and on 
how much remains to be done, he 
realizes that the presidency is a long 
and arduous journey, and not simply 
a destination. He may now be said to 
have come of age in the lofty office he 
occupies. 

Actually, however, it is probably 
the pot roast circuit which first leads 
to the suspicion that there is more to 
being president than meets the eye; 
an eye which soon becomes, you 
guessed it, jaundiced from eating pot 
roast too much and too often. Inter- 
locking memberships in an over-or- 
ganized community prevent the con- 
scientious president from using the 
same speech more than once. Soon he 
finds himself spending more and more 
time in preparation for saying less 
and less. He may even learn how to 
include, when appropriate, a_ well- 
turned Yiddish phrase, and, as the 
invitations begin to taper off, he may 


HONORED 





DR. LEO BAECK, world’s most celebrated Reform rabbi, receives citation 
from Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel Prize physicist and chairman of 
World Brotherhood. Citation praised Dr. Baeck for “life of devoted service 
to God, to his people and to all mankind, his magnificent courage in the 
face of cruel and despotic tyranny, intellectual and moral integrity, leader- 
ship which stands as a symbol of justice and human dignity.””» Ceremony 
took place in Bonn, Germany, visited by Compton on World Brotherhood 
tour, financed by a grant from Ford Foundation. Dr. Baeck is honorary 
president of the World Union for Progressive Judaism, which meets in 


Paris in July. 
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even preface his remarks with a text 
given in Hebrew. This latter manifes- 
tation is direct evidence that he has 
not only become completely fascinated 
by the sound of his own voice but is 
also convinced that the spiritual des- 
tinies of his flock rest on his own 
shoulders exclusively, even though he 
is not allowed to perform marriages. 

Marriages lead to children, and 
these are soon led to religious school. 
If, at times, he. misspells pupils as 
b-r-a-t-s, do not look for some involved 
Freudian implication. Instead, help 
him find teachers, persuade the board 
to make adequate appropriations, and 
join him in restraining the member 
who threatens mayhem to the staff for 
awarding the annual prizes to chil- 
dren other than his own. 

Perhaps the most dangerous road a 
president must travel is that which 
traverses the field of custom and cere- 
mony. Beware of advocating unas- 
signed pews; you will be sat on. Make 
a decision on the wearing of an atoro 
at your peril; the Torah itself will be 
cited against you. Shall the Sabbath 
candles be lit before, during, or after 
services? Choose sides and burn. 

And what of the problems associ- 
ated with the rabbi, the choir, and 
the sexton not necessarily in that or- 
der? Let their stories be told on an- 
other occasion when, perhaps, they 
will disclose their problems with the 
president. 

For him, when all is said and done, 
there is, nevertheless, some balm in 
Gilead. In the important task of trans- 
lating religion into reality, he plays 
and will continue to play an important 
part. It has been well said that prob- 
lems and progress go hand in hand, 
and that one complements the other. 
The president of a congregation will 
never lack problems. May he always 
be blessed with the leadership, the 
patience, and the self-sacrificial zeal 
that will advance his congregation to 
a better understanding of the joys and 
beauties of our precious faith. 


Shown the above articles, three temple 
presidents offered comment. One of 
them, RAYMOND M. KUHAR, Con- 
gregation Mickve Israel, Savannah, 
Ga., expressed admiration for the ar- 
ticle but said he was “singularly free 
from most of these problems.” Two 
others had the following to say.—Eb. 


LEWIS B. LEFKOWITZ, President, 
Temple Emanuel, Dallas, Texas —I 
feel like Dr. Faigenbaum does about 
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the rewarding advantages of be- 
ing president of a temple. I also 
agree with him about the pitfalls to 
which he so facetiously refers. Ideally, 
a man who consents to being elected 
head of a temple ought to have noth- 
ing else to do. It has become a full- 
time job. 

It is an office in which one is con- 
tinuously greeted with surprises. 
Board members may be hard-headed 
business men, but they forget their 
acumen and restraint in administering 
the affairs of the temple. They think 
nothing of approving a large budget- 
ary increase, but will do nothing 
about increasing the income. In a 
board meeting, you may well get 
twenty views from twenty people, and 
in addition, many side comments on 
unrelated topics. If you try to keep 
the discussion germane, you are called 
an autocrat. If you permit uncon- 
trolled debate, the meeting becomes 
a shambles. 

A temple president should cer- 
tainly learn patience and forbearance, 
which, after all, is part of Judaism. 
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Ultimately, he may have to see a 
psychiatrist, if not for release of 
frustration, at least for some rest on 
the couch. 


LEONARD N. SIMONS, President, 
Temple Beth El, Detroit, Michigan— 
Pity? Not pity, but advice is what 
temple presidents need, before they 
accept the job. Here is some free ad- 
vice. 

Don’t accept the presidency unless 
you already have ulcers. Don’t pay 
your phone bills; this will save you 
many upsetting conversations. Insist 
on a two-year term, and then skip the 
first year; the second year is a lot 
calmer. Be the last to arrive at serv- 
ices Friday night and sit in the last 
row; this will permit you to leave 
before members can reach you with 
complaints. 

Seriously, the “ordeals” of the 
presidency are a low price to pay for 
the honor of serving a noble cause 
and for the countless satisfactions 
which come from sacrifices on behalf 
of our faith. 


LEADERS 





EQUALITY OF WOMEN IN TEMPLE LIFE is now taken for granted, 
thanks to Reform pioneering, but the two women pictured here have 
attained unusual heights of leadership. Mrs. Paul Krieger (left), an 
energetic grandmother, is chairman of the board of Free Synagogue of 
Westchester, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., served by Rabbi Max Maccoby. Mrs. 
Philip Hodes (right) is the nation’s only woman temple president. She 
helped found the Main Line Reform Temple in suburban Philadelphia 
a few years ago and, under her leadership and that of Rabbi Theodore 
H. Gordon, the congregation has acquired hundreds of members and 


now occupies its own building. 
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OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 


838 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 21, 


NEW YORK 





Westward 
Movement 


A VAST WESTWARD MOVEMENT is 


expected to take place in February. 
Members of the NFTS and of its par- 
ent body, the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, will be headed 
for Los Angeles where the Biennial 
Assemblies of both organizations will 
take place concurrently, on February 
13-16 at the Statler Hotel. We hope 
that Sisterhood members in large num- 
ber will take this opportunity to mi- 
grate westward, if only for a short 
time. Every Sisterhood will gain enor- 
mously from sending its full quota 
of delegates and for every. member 
attending this will be an experience 
they will long remember. 

A truly exciting program, beginning 
with a brunch on Sunday morning, 
February 13, at which the Sisterhoods 
of Southern California will be the host- 
esses and closing with a musical pro- 
gram by the Los Angeles Sisterhood 
choral group, under Mrs. Harry 
Komer, has been: planned. ow 

A gala joint banquet with the Union 
will take place Wednesday evening, 
February 16. The four days will be 
filled with stimulating programs. good 
fellowship and the discussion of vital 
business. 

Plans have been made to hold work- 
shops for each of the four NFTS de- 
partments. What subjects are you most 
interested in: religious schools, Union- 
grams, interfaith activities? Does your 
Sisterhood need help in programming, 
in setting up a Judaica shop, in start- 
ing a Braille group? Are you looking 
for new techniques in fund-raising, 
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keeping your members active and in- 
terested, planning a stimulating study 
group? All of these subjects, and 
many others, will be discussed at the 
workshop sessions. Both local and dis- 
trict presidents will have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss mutual problems at 
Presidents’ Breakfasts. 

Two special programs will be of 
interest to every Sisterhood member 
present. One is a demonstration of 
selected Sisterhood programs includ- 
ing the “Sisterhood Caravan Rolls 
On,” prepared by NFTS District No. 
3; “Reverence,” the film prepared by 
UAHC, and “Prayer and the Union 
Prayerbook,” a study course prepared 
by the members of the Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth El, Great Neck, N. Y. 
This program will culminate in the 
“Bridge of* Prayer,” a service ar- 
ranged to accompany the study 
course on “Prayer and the Union 


Prayerbook.” The other is a Town 
Meeting dealing with the World Union 
for Progressive Judaism and other ac- 
tivities. Mrs. Henry Monsky of Los 
Angeles is the hard-working chairman 
of the program committee for the Los 
Angeles Sisterhood Convention. 

The evening meetings, held in con- 
junction with the UAHC, will feature 
panels on social action, worship and 
education, a choral reading and socio- 
dramas. All of these should prove to 
be enlightening and thought-provoking. 

And to top off this exciting pro- 
gram, a full-day leadership training 
institute will be conducted on Thurs- 
day, February 17, for those members 
who wish to remain an extra day. 
These institutes have been overwhelm- 
ingly successful wherever they have 
been held and the members who attend 
will find that they have a clearer un- 

(Continued on page 23) 





PARTICIPANTS in an Institute on Judaism for Church Women at 
Temple Adath Joseph, St. Joseph, Mo., at which 170 Catholic and 
Protestant women were guests. From left: Rabbi Myron M. Meyer of 
the temple; Mrs. Louis J. Cashdan, Kansas City, Mo., who presided; 
Rev. S. J. Hoppe, director of Catholic Orphanages and Charities; Mrs. 
J. H. Droher, president, Adath Joseph Sisterhood, and Rabbi Louis J. 
Cashdan of Temple B’nai Jehudah, Kansas City, who was the guest 


speaker, 
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Institutes on Judaism: 


Laboratories of Democracy 


is FEBRUARY, 1954, on a chilly 
wintry day I found myself presiding 
at the first Institute on Judaism for 
Church Women, sponsored by the Sis- 
terhood of Temple Agudath Sholom. 
Lynchburg, Virginia, and the National 
Federation of Temple  Sisterhoods. 
One hundred and twenty-five women 
of three religious faiths and two races 
were devoting the day to listening, dis- 
cussing and clarifying their concep- 
tions and misconceptions of the reli- 
gion of Judaism. The local rabbi and 
a guest rabbi presented on an educa- 
tional level the beliefs of Judaism and 
an explanation of the traditions and 
ceremonials of Judaism. At noon, dur- 
ing the interlude between the sessions, 
a luncheon was served by the Sister- 
hood. Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
women — white and colored — were 
breaking bread together . . . an his- 
toric occasion . . . a true laboratory 
of democracy. 

The Sisterhood president wrote in 
commenting on the Institute: “The 
success of our Institute is still ringing 
in the minds and hearts of our Sister- 
hood members, of our non-Jewish 
guests, and of our community. I feel 
sure that something important will de- 
velop in this community from this In- 
stitute.” The reaction of the 
who participated in this program is 
well summarized by a leading church 
woman . “I know of nothing that 
will do more good than Institutes such 
as the one today to bring about better 
understanding and respect for my Jew- 
ish neighbors. May we have more such 
efforts.” 

The reaction by the Sisterhood mem- 
bers and the members of the commu- 
nity at large is typical of the response 
that Institutes have received through- 
out our land. Seventy-five Institutes 
have been held. reaching over 10,000 
women. During the past decade there 
has developed a needed emphasis on 


guests 





Mrs. Cashdan, of Kansas City, Mo., is 
chairman of the NFTS Committee on In- 
terpaith Acttiities. 
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by Mrs. Louis J. Cashdan 


the role of education in the area of 
human relations. Sisterhoods have 
found great satisfaction and a sense 
of achievement in utilizing the tech- 
nique of the Institute to bring to 
women of all denominations a better 
understanding of Judaism. The Insti- 
tute on Judaism provides Sisterhood 
members and our non-Jewish neigh- 
bors new insights into the tenets of our 
faith. The Institute on Judaism was 
primarily initiated and planned to at- 
tract church women, but it is being 
used successfully on behalf of Chris- 
tian school teachers, business and pro- 
fessional women and young marrieds. 
Institutes jointly by the 
local Sisterhoods and NFTS cover an 
area from Oregon to Massachusetts 
and from Michigan to Texas. NFTS 
has prepared a kit to assist in planning 
such Institutes which is available upon 
request. 

The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, NFTS’ parent body, 
and the Federation have received spe- 
cial commendations for this positive 
program in the interfaith field. Insti- 
tutes on Judaism have become a dy- 
namic, creative and effective method 
for promoting understanding and co- 


sponsored 


operation on a community level. In 
some communities there have been 
concrete manifestations of its effective- 
ness, resulting in joint planning by 
Sisterhoods and Councils of Church 
Women. In other communities the re- 
sults may not be so tangible. but we 
know they are there. Professor Robert 
M. Maclver, the noted 
says that when ideological differences 
are respected, not disputed, difference 
can well live together. This idea was 
implicit in the statement of one of the 
Christian women attending such an 
Institute. “It is a bright spot.” she 
said, “in an otherwise dismal scene of 
human relations to know that many 
faiths can gather and discuss and learn 


sociologist, 


and leave such a meeting liking each 
other more, and hoping that this meet- 
ing is only a small glimpse of what 
this world could hold for us all.” 

The Institute on Judaism for Church 
Women is a vehicle which every Sis- 
terhood should Such inter- 
religious programming comes to grips 
with learning the basis on which 
“brethren will dwell together in unity.” 
And dwelling together in unity must 
have vigorous emphasis in the atomic 
cra. 


sponsor. 


PLANNERS OF THE INTERFAITH INSTITUTE held under the aus- 
pices of the Temple Israel Sisterhood, Akron, Ohio. From left: Mrs. Rae 
M. Williams, chairman of the Akron Area Council of Church Women; 
Rey. Harry Nicholson, pastor of West Congregational Church; Mrs. 
Sidney Sacks, chairman of Temple Israel Sisterhood; Rabbi Morton M. 
Applebaum, Temple Israel; Mrs. W. D. Greer, National Council of 


Catholic Women. 





My Brother’s Keeper 


; HAS, FROM ITS INCEPTION, 
been a religion of action, dedicated to 
the eradicating of evil wherever it 
might appear. Speaking in New York 
City on April 21, 1953, at the 19th 
Biennial Assembly of the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, now of 
Temple Israel, Boston, Mass., ampli- 
fied this concept. “In order to live up 
to the high ethical and moral chal- 
lenge of our Jewish faith,” he said, 
“we must pay attention religiously to 
every problem facing our nation or the 
world so long as that problem contains 
within it any issues of ethical or moral 
importance.” He emphasized that Ju- 
daism “permits us no easy escape from 
the vexatious problems of life... . 
Judaism utterly and completely rejects 
the cheap device of passing the buck 
on social problems to God. Judaism 
has always insisted, and so long as it 
be Judaism and be true to itself, al- 
ways will insist, that we must apply 
constantly the sharp, crucial, ethical 
insights of the prophets to the specific 
social problems of our generation, just 
as much as we do to the personal and 
individual problems of our lives.” 

These were not new concepts to the 
members of NFTS. Since its organi- 
zation in January, 1913, the resolu- 
tions passed by the NFTS Biennial 
Assemblies and the Executive Boards 
have laid stress on social justice. The 
publication of the UN study course, 
“To Unite Our Strength,” and “Cur- 
rent Copy,” the digest of news items 
and suggested programs of action, pre- 
pared monthly during the NFTS year, 
are also indicative of NFTS interest 
in social action. 

Under the direction of the NFTS 
Committee on Peace and World Rela- 
tions, many Sisterhoods have set up 
study and discussion groups in which 
the participants gain a deepened un- 
derstanding of local and national as 
well as international questions. The 
Institutes on Judaism for Church 
Women, which many Sisterhoods have 
conducted under the direction of the 
NFTS Committee on Interfaith Activi- 
ties, have been helpful in increasing 
mutual understanding. Indicative of 
growing interest in social action among 
Sisterhood members is the fact that 


NFTS District No. 3, the New York 
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State Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods, devoted a large portion of its 
1954 annual meeting to a round-table 
discussion on social action. 

Our parent body, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, has 
also increased its activity in the field 
of social action. At the Biennial Con- 
vention being held in Los Angeles, 
February 13-16, 1955 (concurrently 
with the NFTS Biennial Assembly), 
a full day will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the social action program. 

About a year and a half ago, the 
Joint Commission on Social Action 
of the UAHC and the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis was reacti- 
vated and set for itself a primary task: 
the activation of local social action 
committees, to include representatives 
from the congregation as well as from 
the Sisterhood, Brotherhood and other 
temple groups. Rabbi Gittelsolth, in 
his address, had called upon the Sis- 
terhoods to help “appoint and activate 
local study and social action groups” 
and to spark plug “such social action 
as may be consistent with and com- 
pelled by the high ethical ideals of our 
prophets.” Sisterhoods took this call 
to heart and many are actively helping 
to set up social action committees in 
their congregations. 

As a blue-print for the setting up of 
such committees and a guide to the 
type of action in which such a com- 
mittee could engage, the Joint Com- 
mission on Social Action prepared a 
pamphlet, “The Congregational Social 
Action Committee: An Organizational 
Manual.” A copy of this manual should 
be in the hands of every local social 
action committee and can be obtained 
from the Commission on Social Ac- 
tion, 838 Fifth Avenue, New York 21. 

Cooperation between the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods and 
the Joint Commission was close at all 
times. NFTS was co-sponsor of the 
first two Calls to Action. on Genocide 
and Immigration, published by the 
Commission. Nevertheless, it soon be- 
came obvious that closer ties were 
needed between the Commission and 
the organizations affiliated with the 
Union. Therefore, the Commission 
authorized the inclusion of the affiliates 
and the word “Joint” was dropped 
from its name. NFTS promptly voted 


to join and now at meetings of the 
Commission on Social Action three 
Sisterhood representatives are present, 
The social action program is still in 
its infancy. It will take hard work and 
courage to carry it forward. But social 
action is an essential aspect of Jewish 
social life and it “can give new mean- 
ing and strength to the total synagogue 
program.” At this point it may not be 
amiss to paraphrase part of a paper 
in which Rabbi Jacob Weinstein of 
Chicago’s KAM Temple listed the re- 
sults of a social action program under- 
taken by his Sisterhood. 
1. It brought new people into the 
congregation by arousing the in- 
terest of the enlightened and intel- 
lectual elements in the community. 
2. It inspired youth groups with 
the conviction that the synagogue 
is as much interested in bettering 
the future as in preserving its 
link with the past. 
3. Some 100 persons were trained 
in the techniques of non-partisan 
social and political action. 
4. The decent forces of the com- 
munity were made aware of the 
fact that organized religion can be 
effective in helping to resolve so- 
cial problems. 
5. The prayers for democracy and 
justice in our prayer books were 
given real meaning. 
6. The synagogue was given dy- 
namic vitality by the inclusion of 
social action in its program and 
sensitive Jews were given a strong- 
er sense of belonging. 
“The Community Affairs Commit- 
tee,” concluded Rabbi Weinstein, “has 
helped to bridge the gap between con- 
fession and commitment, between word 
and deed and thus has brought a sense 
of reality to our faith and helped our 
membership to a healthier degree of 
personal integrity.” 


CAMP WINGO 


Harrison - Maine 


On the Sandy Shores of 
Bear Lake 
Girls - Boys—5 to 16 
Fee, $450 


All land and water sports, cultural 
activities; trips; golf; tutoring; mod- 
ern equipment and facilities. 

A few counselor openings. 


Our 26th Camping Summer 


Mr. and Mrs. MORRIS P. BERK 
24 York Terrace Brookline, Mass. 
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= POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES is aging. The increasing life 
span which has resulted from the phe- 
nomenal advances made by medical 
science is continually augmenting the 
percentage of older people in our pop- 
ulation. Physicians, psychologists, and 
social workers are now tackling the 
problem of maintaining these older 
people as happy, useful members of 
the community. 

Here is the way in which two Sis- 
terhoods, one in a suburban and the 
other in an urban community, con- 
structively faced this question. The 
Sisterhood of Central Synagogue of 
Nassau County, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., according to Mrs. LeRoy W. 
Glauber, its president, has long recog- 
nized its responsibilities to the “fami- 
ly” as a unit. When it found that many 
of the members had mothers living 
with them, it was decided to bring 
them into the Sisterhood program. 

Two years ago, the Sisterhood spon- 
sored a group called the “Willing 
Hands,” which was open to members 
and non-members alike. The members 
of this group have shown great skill 
and ingenuity, making children’s 
clothes and stuffed animals for orphan 
homes, patchwork quilts for Sisterhood 
bazaars. The materials with which they 
have worked have all been donations 
from members of the congregation and 
they have utilized whatever was given 
to them. 

This group does no independent 
fund-raising and receives Sisterhood 
support for refreshments and such mis- 
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“Grow Old Along With Me” 


Members of the “‘Golden Age Club,” sponsored by the Rodeph Sholom 
Sisterhood, New York City, enjoy refreshments at meeting of group. 





cellaneous supplies as thread, binding, 
elastic, etc. 

Above all, these women have found 
new interests and made new friends. 
The day of the “Willing 
Hands” has become a red letter day 
in their lives and they have found a 
place where their willing hands are 
welcomed and appreciated. 

In the fall of 1953, the Sisterhood 
of Temple Rodeph Sholom, New York 
City, of which Mrs. Irving J. Nethe is 
president, decided to sponsor a “Gold- 
en Age Club.” This project was to 
serve a twofold purpose: Give the 
Sisterhood a new and stimulating ven- 
ture and serve the community by pro- 
viding an activity for older people to 
join together on the basis of mutual 
interests and background. 

The Golden Age Club was primarily 
intended as a temple activity. It was 
decided that the weekly meetings 
would be primarily social in character, 
but always include a short program of 
cultural or religious value to be fol- 
lowed by refreshments and dancing. It 
was also decided that there would be 
no membership requirements beyond 
those of age limits (for men and wo- 
men over 60), and that everyone would 
be welcome. 

The Sisterhood, realizing that some 
of the members were not enjoying the 
meetings to the fullest extent because 
of their lack of fluency in English, ar- 
ranged to have a volunteer teacher set 
up a class in English conversation to 
meet for an hour every week before 
the regular meetings. 


meeting 


This year a handicrafts group was 
organized and plans are under way for 
holding a bazaar in the spring when 
the various articles will be sold. On 
the basis of the enthusiasm and sup- 
port for the Sisterhood’s new activity. 


it is evident that the “Golden Age” 
group is satisfying a very real need 
in the community and making an im- 


portant contribution to temple life. 


Westward Movement 
(Continued from page 20) 


derstanding of the functions of a Sis- 
terhood, of the National Federation 
of Temple Sisterhoods and of their 
own role as leaders, past, present or 
potential! 

With this abundance of spiritual and 
intellectual fare it hardly seems neces- 
sary to add that Sisterhoods in other 
parts of the country should consider 
it an obligation to the Sisterhoods on 
the west coast to send their full quota 
of delegates to Los Angeles. West 
coast Sisterhoods have been faithfully 
sending delegates to Biennial Assem- 
blies held elsewhere. Sisterhoods in the 
East and Midwest can now reciprocate 
by sending their full quota of dele- 
gates to Los Angeles. 

Don’t forget to attend the Twentieth 
Biennial Assembly of the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods! We 
are looking forward to seeing you at 
the Hotel Statler in Los Angeles, Feb- 
ruary 13-16, 1955! 
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Increase Temple Attendance 
by Friendly Home Visits 


by Sylvan Lebow 


Executive Director, National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods 


= to the “War on Indiffer- 
ence” project launched by the NFTB 
three years ago to stimulate attend- 
ance at temple services has been most 
gratifying. Nearly half of the Reform 
temples in the UAHC family have par- 
ticipated in the project. They have 
followed many of the suggestions con- 
tained in a Temple Attendance Kit 
NFTB prepared for them and brought 
up to date each year to tie in with the 
nation-wide Religion in American Life 
campaign. They have ordered and dis- 
tributed several hundred thousand 
pieces of the direct mail materials con- 
tained in these kits, and they have 
achieved substantial increases in at- 
tendance at their worship services. 
However, comparatively few congre- 
gations have put into practice the 
maximum effort of this activity, the 
“Suggestions for Friendly Home Vis- 
its.” In many of our temples over a 
period of years it has been made fash- 
ionable to attend worship services reg- 
ularly. Those congregations which 
have not yet approached that happy 
state can get on the right road to it 
by organizing home visits. Here is how. 
A Home Visit Committee should be 
organized several weeks before the 
period of the visits. The intervening 
time should be devoted to training of 
the visitors by the rabbi. Committee 
members should be selected carefully. 
They should be persuasive people who 
are regular in their attendance at 
temple services themselves. Most fer- 
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tile field for selection of visitors is 
congregation, brotherhood and sister- 
hood board members and their hus- 
bands or wives. 

A list of prospects for calls should 
be prepared. These should include 
members of the congregation who are 
in the “occasional worshipper” class, 
who may have children in the reli- 
gious school or who otherwise might 
be persuaded to become more regular 
in their attendance. Prospects’ names 
and addresses can be given on Home 
Visit Assignment cards, which might 
include such pertinent leads as “at- 
tends on high holidays,” or “belongs 
to brotherhood or sisterhood.” 

Visitors should be husband and wife 
teams. They may be assigned neigh- 
borhoods, with a captain for each sec- 
tion. The friendly approach will im- 
press the people on whom calls are 
made. They will be flattered to learn 
of this interest in them as individuals 
and families of the temple. 

“Joe.” a friendly visitor may say to 
a neighbor, “we have a temple. You 
support it financially. Why not sup- 
port it with your presence, too?” 

“Oh,” Joe may reply, “you know 
I’m not interested in religion.” 

“Well,” the visitor then can declare, 
checking the home visit assignment 
card, “apparently you want religion 
for your children or you wouldn’t be 
sending them to the temple religious 
school. Why not set an example by 
attending services yourself?” 


Advantages of regular attendance 
which can be cited at such a time in- 
clude: good habit for better living, 
spiritual enrichment, learning, fellow. 
ship, relaxation from daily cares and 
routine, and peace of mind. 

Generally, the main thing to break 
down is complacency. When the pros- 
pect is brought to this conclusion, the 
visitor should stress that cultivating 
the habit of regular attendance at wor- 
ship services can help to make him a 
better person. By setting a good ex- 
ample himself, it might be added, oth- 
ers will follow. The interview might 
conclude with an offer to pick up the 
couple and drive them to services the 
following Friday night. 

In addition to home visit cards, 
NFTB also makes available free to 
temples home visit report envelopes 
into which to place the cards and list 
results of calls for study and follow- 
up by the rabbi or temple staff. 

Home visits should be timed with a 
direct mail campaign for regular at- 
tendance. Appropriate folders, 
cards, letters and worship bulletins 
are contained in the kit. 

From the most 
can be built a permanent organization 
for these important calls. Each visitor 
should assume responsibility for the 
people he visited, with monthly follow- 
up contacts. The cards assigned to 
each visitor should become his respon- 
sibility list. This outstanding service 
by the visitor will enrich his own spir- 
itual existence, evincing the true spirit 
of brotherhood. 

Many people are ready to go to 
temple, if someone will just ask them. 
There would be no hesitation to or- 
ganize home visits for temple building 
drives or financial support of other 
worthy Jewish causes. To what does 
it avail us to have beautiful temples 
and not to have them filled on the 
Sabbath? 


post 


successful visitors 
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Time for Moral 
Reappraisal 


by Lewis L. Strauss 


Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


A FRIEND WRITES, “Should not a 


group of scientists and theologians 
now be convened who would occupy 
themselves with the drafting of a new 
moral code for the world in this new 
and nuclear era?” 

Now the reason this gives me con- 
cern is because I think it exposes us 
to a present danger. The paths which 
the nations are treading today seem 
to many observers likely to end in col- 
lision—a collision involving forces al- 
most too terrible to picture. How can 
it be averted? By diplomacy? By op- 
posing force with greater force? By 
some new code of morals? Some of 
the best minds of our day, deeply con- 
scious of the gravity of the situation 
and skeptical of the eventual efficacy 
of either diplomacy or force, have 
turned to the moral approach. But 
many of them appear to regard this 
as something quite new and without 
background. These same men would 
think it impossible for a student to 
pursue effective research in a particu- 
lar discipline without understanding 
of the development of certain theories, 
including constructions already reject- 
ed. Yet they suppose that in the vastly 
complicated field of human duties and 
rights (and their international ana- 
logues), satisfactory solutions can be 
developed without reference to the 
experience of the past, without con- 
sulting our forebears, the saints and 
sages, the prophets and philosophers 


of old. 


Non-Resistance 

One manifestation of this groping 
is “non-resistance” which to some ap- 
pears as a promising moral expedient. 
Non-resistance, of course, means uni- 
lateral disarmament, and the success 
of the movement initiated by Mo- 
handas Gandhi is sometimes cited as 
a demonstration of the practical effec- 
tiveness of non-resistance. Admirers of 
this course, however, overlook the fact 
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that Gandhi contended with a benign 
and God-fearing opponent—the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. The fate of 
such a policy, had it opposed the Huns 
and Tartars of the past, or the ag- 
who swallowed up Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania only yesterday, 
can easily be imagined. There is noth- 
ing in the moral code which we have 
inherited from our forefathers which 
tells us that it is expected of us to lie 
down, supinely, in the presence of a 
menacing evil. On the contrary. there 
are exhortations to contend against 
evil even in the face of overwhelming 
odds. 

In the application of the moral law 
to the solution of great problems, ra- 
tional men may disagree in particular 
situations because they disagree with 
regard to the relevance of precedents 
and norms and also because they may 
disagree with regard to the facts. That 
would be analogous to the situation 
with judicial decisions, occasionally 
5 to 4 in so august a body as the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Yet the decision made after delib- 
eration and after consideration of 
precedent would be a wiser and better 
decision that that made without such 
consideration. 


gressor 


Self-Determination 

One virtue of precedent and of our 
ancient moral code is that when these 
are invoked in the course of making a 
decision, the individual, even though 
not conscious of past deliberations on 
ethical problems, does in fact make 
effective use of the accumulated wis- 
dom and goodness stemming from the 
saints and sages of a timeless and im- 
memorial past. Because of our in- 
herited culture, the great moralists of 
the past (and frequently our deceased 
parents) are actually participating in 
the decision through their indirect in- 
fluence when we are deciding what we 
ought to do. 


Excerpted from an Address de- 
livered at a meeting of Temple 
Israel Brotherhood in Boston, 
October 12, 1954. 


The grave moral mistake made by 
many young people in the 1930’s who 
turned to Communism for a solution 
of the human problems of the day, 
and the consequent injury that some 
of them did to their own lives and 
their country, can be ascribed in large 
part to the fact that their education, 
however good secularly speaking, had 
provided them no familiarity, often 
not even an acquaintance, with the 
great moral principles which should 
have been included 
training. 


in their early 


The moral education of each gen- 
eration is vital to its own existence 
and to that of civilization itself. 

We do not need to convene a con- 
gress of intellectuals to devise a code 
of ethics for the Atomic Age. They 
have been codified long since. Like the 
laws of physics, which are from time 
to time “discovered” but which have 
always existed since the beginning of 
things, the moral laws have a _ pre- 
existence also. Man obtained them by 
revelation and experience has con- 
firmed them as valid and immutable. 


Nations Under God 

Taking a long look ahead, we might 
hope that moral laws which for cen- 
turies have been found indispensable 
in the relationship of human beings 
toward one another may be found ap- 
plicable and beneficial also between 
nations so that instead of periodically 
going forth to kill one another, they 
might unite to bring the greatest pos- 
sible benefits to another. This, 
however. presupposes a family of na- 


one 


tions with at least a common denomi- 
belief in the existence and 
authority of a Supreme Being. 
Unfortunately, the world is now di- 
vided as never before. We are confront- 
ed today with a world-wide conspiracy 


nator of 


ruthlessly determined to achieve do- 
minion over the entire world. Commu- 
nism has repeatedly proclaimed that 
the extirpation of all religions which 
are based upon a belief in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being is one of its 
major objectives. The Communist ide- 
ology of materialism, combined with 
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the lust for power of Soviet leaders, 
constitute an unprecedented threat not 
only to our existence as a nation, but 
to the right of each individual to wor- 
ship God according to his faith. Not 
even in the days of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt or the Emperors of Rome or the 
dictatorship of Hitler has the religion 
of the Jews—belief in God—been in 
such danger around the world. 

In his Farewell Address in 1796, 
President Washington cautioned his 
fellow citizens against “indulging in 
the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion.” From 
the context he appeared to be speak- 
ing of individuals but then developing 
the theme of national morality, he 
added that “reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” I believe that any 
workable code of international ethics 
must need be grounded in religion 
rather than in moral abstractions de- 
signed as of today to fit the fears or 
weapons of modern man. 


Revulsion to War 

One of the results of the fact that 
our nation is a federation of states 
governed by moral laws is that we 
view the use of weapons of mass de- 
struction with revulsion. This revul- 
sion stems from our moral principles 
and it does us proud. On the other 
hand, nations which have enslaved 
whole populations and which conduct 
purges and liquidations — polite eu- 
phemisms fos massacre —can obvi- 
ously have no such compunctions 
since they lack the fundamental prin- 
ciples from which those compunctions 
derive. It must be tempting and easy 
for such nations to try to use our com- 
punctions to disarm us. Indeed, the 
effort is constantly in evidence in the 
propaganda that we should unilateral- 
ly disarm, or renounce the use of par- 
ticular weapons, or discontinue their 
testing and production. Of course, we 
must not permit this distortion of our 
morality to weaken us, to strip us of 
our ability to protect ourselves and 
the free world, lest in doing so we 
lose all we hold dear. 

Guardianship of the moral law, the 
instruction of the young in it, and the 
maintenance of faith in its eventual 
triumph are the especial duties and 
inspiring responsibilities of the 
churches, cathedrals and temples of 
our country. 
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WERTGAME HONORED 





Leo Wertgame, center, was honored by 
Temple B’nai Jehudah Brotherhood in Kansas City, November 16, for 
his outstanding service as president of the congregation, chancellor of 
the JCS, and first vice-president of the NFTB. Shown above presenting 
a plaque to Mr. Wertgame are Leon M. Culver, left, JCS chairman, and 






Herbert Jacob, brotherhood president. 


Charles Friedman - 
Cited by RIAL 


CHARLES FRIEDMAN, of New York, has 


been appointed a member of the Lay- 


men’s Committee of Religion in Amer- 
ican Life. The appointment was an- 
nounced by Charles E. Wilson, RLAL 
chairman. Mr. Friedman, an honorary 
member of the NFTB-JCS Board, is 
past nitional JCS chairman. Lewis L. 
Strauss is vice-chairman of RIAL. and 
Roger W. Straus, honorary president 
of the NFTB. also is a member of its 
distinguished Laymen’s Committee. 
Supported by twenty-three religious 
denominational groups, including the 
UAHC, and by American industry 
through the Advertising Council, 
RIAL’s campaign stresses the values 
of regular worship attendance, 


New Affiliates 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada, TEMPLE sI- 
NAI BROTHERHOOD, Pres., Irwin L. Sie- 
gel; Greenville, Miss., MEN’S CLUB OF 
HEBREW UNION CONGREGATION; Hyan- 
nis, Mass.. JEWISH MEN’S CLUB OF 
CAPE cop, Pres., Charles Eliot Dock- 
ser; Silver Springs, Md., TEMPLE 
EMANUEL MEN’S CLUB, Pres., Victor 
Gruber; Macon, Ga., BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEMPLE ISRAEL, Pres., Nathen A. Gans; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, BRO’HERHOOD OF 
TEMPLE SHOLOM, Pres., Milton M. 
Emden. 


Western Regional Work 


Feb. 10-12 Los Angeles |... 
A Western BrotTHERHOOD Regional § throu 
Convention will be held February 10- ligiot 
12, 1955, at the Clark Hotel in Los 
Angeles. Delegates are being assigned 
by temple men’s clubs in the Southern 
California, Western and Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions. Brotherhood members 
from other sections who are planning 
to attend the biennial convention of 
the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations in Los Angeles February 
13-16 are welcome. 

An outstanding program of semin- 
ars on brotherhood problems, and 
home hospitality has been arranged. 
Speakers will include national officers 
and university officials; an entertain- 
ment will be held at Camp Hess 
Kramer. 
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BENTLEY & SIMON: 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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SOUTHEASTERN BROTHERHOOD REGIONAL CONVENTION 


Leaders of 13 Temple Men's Clubs 
Meet in Miami Beach to Strengthen 
Service to Members and Faith 





U. S. Senator George A. Smathers, of Flor- 
ida, gave inspiring banquet address. from 
left: Robert N. Myers, Jacksonville, NFTB 
« Board member; Senator Smathers; Robert 
H. Loeb, Birmingham, NFTB Board mem- 
ber, and Sylvan Lebow, executive director. 
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Workshop on “Improving the Brotherhood 
| Program” produced many suggestions for 
es stimulating greater enthusiasm and service . 
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through men’s club social, cultural, and re- 
ligious activities. 
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wi: Colorful banquet at beautiful Monte Carlo 
Hotel delighted delegates and wives. Program 
included a showing of “Let There Be Light,” 
JCS documentary motion picture. 
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Convention’s success and follow-up activity 
stemmed from local planning committee: 

from left: Herman T. Isis, Coral Gables; > 
Morton A. Grant, Miami, chairman, and 

Jerome G. Greene, Miami Beach. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 











Questions Asked a Rabbi! 


by Rabbi Richard C. Hertz 


Temple Beth El, Detroit 


Excerpted from a sermon based on a Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society visit to the University of Toledo. 


Baws BEEN very much interested in 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society for a 
long time, and have been one of its 
university lecturers every year since I 
was ordained a rabbi. I believe in the 
work. I have faith in the cause. For 
over sixty years the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society has been sending rabbis 
as lecturers to colleges and summer 
church camps all over the country to 
tell Christian young people the story 
of Judaism and the Jewish people. 

Let me give you an example of how 
the Chautauqua is advancing the in- 
terest of Judaism and better Jewish- 
Christian relations. In October, the 
Society arranged with the University 
of Toledo that I be invited to lecture 
on Judaism and participate in the uni- 
versity’s annual campus conference on 
religion. The university brought to its 
campus leaders of the three major 
faiths to spend the week lecturing and 
speaking to the students and faculty. 
It was what they call a “Religious Em- 
phasis Week.” 

I found a very attentive group of 
students. It was stimulating to remind 
them of the rich history and literature 
of Judaism, of the contributions Jews 
had made to literature as well as to 
the sciences and philosophies and 
morals of mankind. The Tercentenary 
of American Jewry, being widely ob- 
served this year, also gave me an oc- 
casion to tell briefly the story of the 
Jew in America. 

As attentive and courteous as the 
students seemed during my lectures, 
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by far the most stimulating and in 
some ways the most rewarding” part 
came during the question period. I 
think you'll be interested in a few of 
those questions and the answers given, 
for such questions revealed a great 
deal in the inner thinking processes 
of a future generation of American 
neighbors. 


Why Are Jews Persecuted? 


In an English literature class, where 
Thad lectured on the “Literary Sources 
of Judaism,” one pensive sophomore 
asked. “If Jews are the chosen people, 
why have they been persecuted so 
much? Why have so many countries 
kicked out the Jews?” 

Reply: We Jews feel we are the 
chosen people not because we are bet- 
ter than anyone else, not because we 
are God-chosen, but because we are 
God-choosing. We chose to seek God, 
to teach His ways to the world, to 
bring to mankind the message of re- 
ligion. That is the mission of Judaism. 
Part of that mission has been fulfilled 
through the development of two daugh- 
ter religions of Judaism. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the past has not been so 
liberal nor so tolerant as is the climate 
of American democracy. “The right to 
differ” is a comparatively new con- 
cept. Modern democracy guaranteeing 
mutual respect of the individual is a 
relatively modern idea. 

At a noon seminar held in the uni- 
versity cafeteria, while students were 
eating lunch, a Lutheran professor 





Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


from Maywood Theological Seminary, 
in Ilinois. and I held a symposium on 
“The World’s Greatest Best-Seller.” 
Following our talks, one student re- 
marked, “Rabbi, I don’t understand 
why Jews have a different Bible from 
Christians.” 

Reply: They don’t. Both Jews and 
Christians revere what is sometimes 
referred to as the Old Testament. 
These thirty-nine books of the Bible 
are the spiritual autobiography of the 
Jewish people —the record of their 
ancient quest for God and the mean- 
ing of God, as recorded in the laws, 
history, psalms, biographies, prophecy 
and wisdom of the Jewish people. The 
New Testament, which is the collec- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus and 
which Christians hold sacred, is not 
accepted by Jews as sacred Scripture, 
but rather as a book of great litera- 
ture whose literary sources go deep 
into the history of Judaism and are 
drawn from the Old Testament and 
other Jewish sources. 


Jewish Attitude toward Jesus 


After a lecture in one of the class- 
rooms on the “Religious Philosophy 
of Judaism.” one of the students came 
up after the bell had rung to continue 
the discussion, and out of the blue he 
turned to me almost fiercely and said, 
“Rabbi, just why haven’t the Jews ac- 
cepted Christ?” 

Reply: Very gently I replied that 
Jews accept Jesus as a fellow Jew, as 
a great ethical teacher in the tradition 
of the Hebrew prophets and sages and 
rabbis, but we don’t and can’t accept 
him as Messiah, which is what the 
word “Christ.” coming from the Greek 
word “Christos.” actually means. We 
Jews have believed for over 3,000 
years that when the days of the Mes- 
siah come, war will cease, poverty will 
cease, hunger will cease, misery will 
cease, and an era of peace on earth, 
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good will toward men will exist every- 
where in the world. Someday, if all 
men work hard enough at it as broth- 
ers instead of as enemies, we may be 
able to build that kind of world. That 
is the Jewish idea of the Messiah, or 
the Messianic Era; and obviously 
neither Jesus nor any other person has 
yet been able to usher in such an age. 


Intermarriage — 


One of the most interesting question 
periods took place at a non-Jewish 
sorority house one evening. I was in- 
vited there after dinner to lead an in- 
formal discussion. There was no lec- 
ture; the girls sat around on the floor 
and projected a barrage of questions 
for two and one-half hours, like: “Is 
it true, Rabbi, that Jewish parents re- 
gard a son as dead if he marries out 
of the faith?” It seems that this girl 
was dating a Jewish boy; it wasn’t 
dificult to understand what was on 
her mind—matrimony! 

Reply: Judaism, like other reli- 
gions, feels that the best chances for 
a successful marriage come when both 
parties have a common background, 
common social, economic, cultural and 
religous background. Judaism disap- 
proves of a marriage where there is a 
divided religious household. Further- 
more, Judaism feels itself weakened— 
as if another nail is being driven into 
its cofin—when a son or daughter de- 
serts the mother faith. Consequently, 
over-emotional parents sometimes feel 
very strongly about this matter. It is 
true, however, that some intermar- 
riages work out very successfully, es- 
pecially where there is an understand- 
ing at the very outset so that the non- 
Jew accepts Judaism as his or her own 
religion, studies the beliefs and teach- 
ings of Judaism and is thus equipped 
to bring up the children as Jews in a 
Jewish home surrounding. 

I was interrupted again and again 
by those eager sorority girls, one time 
with a question from a Protestant girl 
who had often been invited to the 
home of a Jewish girl-friend. “How 
come, Rabbi, that Jews do such a good 
job in family life and have so few 
divorces?” 

Reply: Your question is very grati- 
fying. It is true we do a relatively 
good job in family life. Statistics show 
fewer divorces, fewer broken homes, 
fewer juvenile delinquents, fewer pris- 
on cases among Jews than among oth- 
ers. This is probably due to the strong 
emphasis Judaism has always placed 
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on sanctity of the home. Ceremonies 
and religious observances of every 
holiday and festival are observed not 
only in the synagogue and temple but 
in the home as well: Sabbath candles 
on Friday night, Passover Seder, 
Chanuko Menorah, Purim foods, etc., 
do much to cement the foundations of 
security, love, tenderness and loyalty 
to the integrity of the Jewish: family; 
they emphasize the strong values of 
family devotion and family solidarity 
taught by Judaism. 


Good Will Created 


What does it all add up to? Cer- 
tainly I am not so naive as to think 
that one whirlwind speaking trip of a 
rabbi saved Judaism for the future. 
But on the other hand, you never know 
when the seed of good will and better 
understanding planted in the minds of 
thoughtful college students will some 
day blossom or bear fruit. The letters 
of thanks and the gratifying comments 
of appreciation after a convocation 
address before the entire student body 
were not simply polite flattery; they 
came from sincere, right-minded, good- 
hearted young Americans who were 
amazed to hear what they did. 

Take the student who came up to 
me after I had lectured to a class on 
“The Romance of the Jew in Amer- 
ica,” and said, “Gee, Rabbi, I never 
knew that Jews had been citizens of 
this country for such a long time!” Or 
visualize an elderly professor of the 
Mr. Chips variety, whose: dignity was 
fairly bursting from his checkered 
vest as he thanked me at the close of 
my lecture on “The Bible and the 
Jew” with these words: “When the 
rabbi talks of the Bible, you can close 
your eyes and almost hear Jesus him- 
self teaching the fishermen of Galilee, 
for Jesus was a Jew like this rabbi!” 

How does one sum up some conclu- 
sions after an experience like this at 
the University of Toledo? 

Religious Emphasis Week made an 
impact on the faculty and students 
alike. By the end of the week, every- 
one on the campus knew that a team 
of religious leaders, spokesmen for the 
three great faiths, had come. to the 
university and left a message of better 
understanding of all religions. The co- 
operation given, the enthusiasm dis- 
played, the interest shown led all 
members of the team to feel that stu- 
dents can become interested in the 
ideas of religion if presented to them 
engagingly and challengingly. 


Faculty and students heard about a 
dozen addresses and lectures from a 
rabbi who wore no horns, who looked 
like an American and talked common 
sense about his faith. I asked for no 
favors of patronizing or condescend- 
ing toleration. I spoke only of under- 
standing Judaism, 


Effect on Jews 

Jewish students gained status’ in 
campus life. Not only were they given 
oficial recognition in planning the 
week’s program, but individually they 
gained a sense of dignity and greater 
security among their fellow students 
by having their faith represented in 
the week’s conference on religion and 
by having a rabbi on the campus as 
their spokesman. 

Non-Jewish students had their eyes 
opened about Jews, Judaism, and the 
Jewish people. Of course, how long 
the impression will last or how long 
before the seeds planted will ripen, 
only time will tell. 

Although I was kept busy deliver- 
ing four and five addresses a day and 
holding innumerable personal confer- 
ences and attending breakfast, lunch 
and dinner meetings, I came away in- 
spired with a new lift. I sense a tre- 
mendous revival of interest in reli- 
gion today. A new academic status is 
being given to religion, a new respect- 
ability to the publications on religion, 
to the studies on religion, to the lead- 
ers of religion. The Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society is carrying forward the 
torch of Jewish knowledge. 

I came away resolved, too, that the 
story of what the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society is doing should not remain in 


the dark. 





51 men’s clubs can raise 
their JCS quotas, as they 
did last year, 250 can. 


16 clubs can exceed their 
quotas by 25% or more, 
100 clubs can. 


all our clubs would achieve 
their quotas," we would 
have no trouble reaching 
our $196,000 goal. 

















—book s— 


A Jewish Tourist’s Guide to the 
U.S. By Bernard Postal and Lionel 
Koppman. Jewish Publication Society. 
$5.00. 


This is one of the sprightliest and 
most attractive literary items  in- 
spired by the Tercentenary. With the 
aid of the book, you can find Jewish 
landmarks in every state of the Union 
plus data about the background of 
each. Into 800 pages, the authors 
have crowded facts and illustrations 
which sharply vivify American Jewish 
history. A book whose usefulness will 
long outlive the Tercentenary celebra- 
tions. 


The Jews of America: A History. 
By Rufus Learsi. World Publishing 
Company. $6.00. 


A solidly-written chronicle of Jewish 
life in America, with two-thirds of 
the book properly devoted to the last 
seventy-five years. Designed for adults, 
the book incorporates the results of 
the latest research and maintains a 
laudable objectivity. If the author has 
any partisanship at all, it is in the 
direction of the belief that American 
Jewry is at its best when it operates 
as a religious community. 


Adventure in Freedom. By Oscar 
Handlin. McGraw-Hill. $3.75. 


A polished attempt to appraise the 
outstanding characteristic of the 
American Jewish community. The 
“adventure” of the title is the proc- 
ess by which Jews have integrated 
themselves into American life. One 
gathers from the book that Jews have 
won a magnificent victory in win- 
ning the esteem of their fellow citi- 
zens in the unprecedented milieu of 
America. One would have wished that 
Dr. Handlin had included an evalua- 
tion of some of the ingredients of 
Judaism which have made the sur- 
vival of the Jewish people especially 
worth while, ingredients which have 
enriched American civilization. De- 
spite his air of detachment, the skil- 
ful author betrays an affinity for views 
usually associated with the American 
Jewish Committee; one tell-tale hint 
is his use of the adjective “nationalist” 
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to describe American Zionists, a high- 
ly questionable label. 


A Child of the Century. The Auto- 
biography of Ben Hecht. Simon & 
Schuster. $5.00. 


This is more of a volcanic eruption 
than a book, with ejections of verbal 
lava scorching Broadway, Hollywood, 
and much of Jewish life except the 
Irgunists who captured Hecht’s fancy 
and talents during the period when 
Israel fought for independence. Once 
caught up in the swirl, the reader can 
hardly put the book down, even 
though it is not a continuous narra- 
tive, but a series of scenarios written 
in Hecht’s million-dollar style. 


What's Your Jewish 1.Q.? By Har- 
old U. Ribalow. Twayne Publishers. 
$2.75. 


A valuable compendium of Jewish in- 
formation, brought up to the last min- 
ute and presented in eighteen quizzes. 
The material ranges from the~Bible 
to baseball, both of which are well 
known to the erudite and versatile 
author. The book should prove as 
popular at home as in the classroom. 
Your guests will learn such things as 
the names of the Jews who designed 
the Lincoln penny, built the Golden 
Gate Bridge, originated daylight sav- 
ing time, etc., etc. 


Apostles of Discord. By Ralph Lord 
Roy. Beacon Press. $3.75. 


A Protestant minister exposes the 
skeletons in the Protestant closet. A 
bright searchlight is played on the 
fascists, bigots, and Sovietomanes on 


the fringes of the Protestant denonj. 
nations. A courageous, thorough job 
of literary vacuum cleaning which 
might well be emulated in other quar. 
ters. 


Social Action 
(Continued from page 5) 

action so necessary in a democracy. 

What is our task? If we are modest 
enough to learn from others who orig. 
inally learned from us, let us “pro. 
claim” our mission, as individuals and 
congregations, by emulating a man 
like Dr. John Haynes Holmes who, in 
the words of a citation awarded him 
by the American Unitarian Associa. 
tion, was hailed as “crusader for civil 
liberties, interracial brotherhood, so- 


cial and civic righteousness, and world | 


peace.” 

Irving Jay Fain, Former 
President, Temple Beth El, 
Providence, R. 1.,and mem- 
ber, UAHC National Exec- 
utive Board. 





ISLAND LAKE CAMPS 


BROTHER-SISTER Camps for 65 
GIRLS and 80 BOYS, Ages 7 thru 15. On 
private lake 2,000 feet high in North 
Pocono Mts. of WAYNE COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. The foremost AQUATIC 
Camps in the East, plus all Land Sports. 
Deluxe Bungalows with Showers. Planned 
Social Activities. Gigantic INDOOR GYM- 
NASIUM for Rainy Day Athletics and 
Roller Skating. Outpost Camping. Ad- 
vanced Crafts and Ceramics. Mature 
Leadership. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN and 
NURSE. Moderate Tu'tion Fee. Friday 
Evening Services. Enrollment after per- 
sonal interview. For interview or picture 
booklet, call or write 


CHARLES W. KLEIN 


20 S. B’way, Yonkers, N. Y. 
YOnkers 3-0011 - YOnkers 5-3599 














CHAPELS IN MIAMI 


Charles Rosenthal 
Carl Grossberg 


NEW YORK e BROOKLYN e 





AND MIAMI 


soins Riverside 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL, INC. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Edward Rosenthal 
Maxwell W. Passerman 


BRONX e 


WESTCHESTER: CROSS COUNTY PARKWAY AT FLEETWOOD, MOUNT VERNON 


BEACH 


Morton Rosenthal 
Leo J. Filer 


LONG ISLAND 
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—letters— 


Laughter 


To the Editor: 


In reference to Rabbi Harrison’s article 
“Laughter in the Synagogue,” I felt com- 
pelled to offer the following comment. 

I am a Jewish convert. Having been ed- 
ucated in the Catholic faith, I must admit 
that I was quite shocked when I attended 
my first temple service. I was shocked to 
begin with to discover that “talking” was 
permitted in the temple, and then when 
a humorous note was struck by our rabbi 
during his sermon and the resultant 
laughter echoed throughout the congrega- 
tion, I sat stunned in disbelief. The com- 
plete informality and ease with which the 
congregation participated in the service 
simply astounded me, for from the time 
I was seven years old until I left the 
Catholic church, I had been convinced 
that every time I so much as whispered 
in church, I was committing a sin, and 
indeed as a youngster many was the time 
that this particular sin was included in 
my weekly confession. 

Unconsciously, during this first Jewish 
service which I attended, I was compar- 
ing it in my mind to my former religious 
experiences, and I came up with the 
startling discovery that the very informal 
attitude that had at first shocked me was 
creating an entirely new, completely nat- 
ural, religious atmosphere for me. I dis- 
covered that attending a religious service 
need not be a forced ordeal to be endured 
in complete silence and absence of per- 
sonal thought, as a duty carried out in the 
fear of God, but rather that it could and, 
to my mind, should be a pleasant experi- 
ence, an enriching, enlightening experi- 
ence shared by all the congregation in a 
mutual love of God. 

Mrs. HERMAN PHILLIPS 
Dayton, Ohio 


Information, Please 


To the Editor: 


Through your magazine I have come to 
learn much about our movement. But 
there is much more I want to know. What 
are the principles of Reform? What com- 
mitments are expected from a Reform 
Jew to his faith? What rituals and what 
ceremonies should I practice? What his- 
torical customs ought to be preserved? Do 
we come to the synagogue to commune 
with God or to hear the rabbi’s views on 
current events? Is it all right to attend 
services when we want to and stay away 
whenever we feel like it? Should basket- 
ball games be sponsored by a temple on 
the Sabbath? What should Reform Jews 
believe? What should we not believe? I 
wish someone would enlighten me. 

PuzzLep TempLe Boarp MEMBER 


JANUARY, 1955 
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RABBI JUDAH CAHN, left, made history last summer when he delivered 
four talks on American life at Jerusalem YMCA. Project was joint ven- 
ture of Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., a Y-sponsored school, 
and Dr. Cahn’s congregation, Temple Israel, Lawrence, N. Y. Addresses 
attracted capacity crowds, including many Moslems and Christians; 
many questions; and lavish praise as a triumph for interfaith and 
international good will. While in Israel, Dr. Cahn also lectured for 
army units; in photo he is shown with an Israeli G.I. at military in- 


stallation. 
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PORTANT EVENT in one’s spiritual 


life is available through the UAHC Department of Synagogue Activities. 


Latest to be added is Silver Wedding Certificate (left). 


Others are 


certificates for Naming a Child (shown, right), Wedding, Golden Wedding, 


Consecration, Bar Mitzvah, 


Confirmation, 


Cradle Roll, Bris, and In 


Memoriam. Certificates are produced by Joint Committee on Ceremonies 
of UAHC and Central Conference of American Rabbis. 





How Old Is a Rabbi? 


To the Editor: 

Rabbi Rudin discussed a vital matter 
in his article, “How Old Is a Rabbi?” 
If we are going to say Kaddish for rabbis 
after the age of forty-five, not only will 
we be exhibiting an immature under- 
standing of maturity but we will be wast- 





ing an inordinate amount of money in 
preparing men for a profession in which 
they function only a few years. We need 
more discussion of this problem until 
congregations understand how damaging 
their thoughtlessness can be. 
Rapst SAMUEL Horowitz 
Billings, Mont. 
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